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Let’s  Read  and  Heed! 

By  ANN  ESS  MORROW 
Pontiac  High  School 
Pontiac,  Michigan 


Cause  for  Lament 

tt  TF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  would  only 
think  as  they  read!"  Mrs.  Jones 
remarked,  and  her  tone  was  truly 
mournful.  Maybe  that  was  why  she  wore 
black  that  day. 

“Think  as  they  read!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Loring.  "I’d  be  grateful  if  they’d  just 
think."  He  was  somewhat  impetuous 
himself  and  was  inclined  by  his  example 
to  impart  the  trait  to  youngsters  in  his 
charge.  “I  always  seem  to  have  children 
who  somersault  into  activities.  Emotion¬ 
al  acrobats  I  call  them.  'They  often  suf¬ 
fer  afterwards  from  consequences  of 
their  rash  enthusiasm.  Like  the  time 
Jane  suggested  free  reading,  and  every¬ 
one  thought  that  was  wonderful.  Why, 
several  brought  magazines  that  day  with 
cover  girls  that  needed  covering!" 

"And  I’d  be  grateful  if  they’d  just 
read,”  put  in  Miss  Donahue.  "My  pills 
lack  skills — no  wonder  they  misbehave! 
And  beUeve  me,  building  background 
that  should  have  been  built  grades  ago 
is  no  fun  when  the  book  that’s  to  be 
covered  is  dedicated  to  one  grade  level 
with  people  under  and  above  it.  For  I 
do  have  one  or  two  superior  students 
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who  crave  a  speedy  pace,”  she  added. 
“That  makes  them  restless,  too.” 

“Now  mine  think  without  reading," 
volunteered  Mr.  'Thomas.  "They’re  al¬ 
ways  quoting  what  someone  told  them, 
instead  of  ferreting  it  out  from  print. 
And  everything  is  colored  by  emotion. 
'There’s  just  no  reason  to  it,  but  plenty 
of  reason  for  it,  because  it’s  so  much  eas¬ 
ier  that  way." 

“Mine  think  all  right,"  observed  Mrs. 
Anderson,  known  for  her  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor.  ‘"They  always  think  as  they  read — 
but  the  two  don’t  go  together  quite  hke 
apple  pie  and  cheese.  'They  read  about 
the  Pilgrims  and  dream  of  the  new 
httle  blonde  across  the  room.  Sometimes, 
though,  they  keep  their  thinking  and 
their  reading  together,  then  veer  ofiF. 
Take  a  story  about  Pocohantas,  for  in¬ 
stance.  'They  concentrate  on  Indians  so 
hard  first  thing  you  know  they’re  deep 
in  powwow  plans  for  Saturday  night. 
Or  else  they’re  wondering  how  I’d  look 
if  I  were  scalped.  'They  ought  to  know,” 
she  laughed.  “I  blew  my  top  the  other 
day." 

Flippant  and  exaggerated  though 
these  remarks  may  be,  there  are  ele¬ 
ments  of  truth  in  them  recognized  by 
all  of  us. 
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Knowledge  of  Mechanics  Essential 

Truly  thoughtful  reading  can  best  be 
done  when  boys  and  girls  have  freed 
themselves  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
mechanics — when  the  reading  process 
becomes  a  fluid  activity,  well  lubricated, 
instead  of  halting  or  rusty.  This  brings 
about  more  glow  than  woe,  for  facility 
of  reading  will  always  be  a  source  of 
pleasure.  One  is  free  to  look  beyond  the 
words  then  and  to  come  upon  intended 
meaning.  But  when  one’s  biggest  goal 
in  life  sometimes  is  the  verbalizing  of 
a  word  that  bothers  with  its  bulk  or 
startles  with  its  strangeness  or  confuses 
with  its  connotation,  meaning  fades  like 
a  photographer’s  negative  forgotten  in 
the  sun. 

Meeting  of  Needs  Vital 

Yet  it  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  For 
varying  degrees  of  mastery  of  such  read¬ 
ing  skills  as  perception  and  recognition 
and  attack  will  always  exist  in  any  heter¬ 
ogeneous  classroom.  And  for  these  the 
worthwhile  teacher  must  provide.  Just 
helping  boys  and  girls  to  read  correctly, 
then,  will  advance  them  on  the  way  to 
thought.  And  the  way  loses  bumpiness 
and  becomes  highway  smooth  if  there  is 
a  two-way  variety  within  the  group — 
variety  of  levels  recognized  and  provided 
for,  and  variety  of  types  of  material  to 
increase  the  possibilities  of  print  ap¬ 
peal.  Thus  the  aim  of  a  teacher  with  a 
read-to-heed  goal  is  to  develop  fluent 
readers,  first  of  all — by  development  of 
basic  skills  and  by  meeting  individual 
needs,  a  process  worthy  of  thought  as 
deep  as  that  engaged  in  by  that  famous 
statue  of  Rodin.  This  will  leave  the 
children  freedom  to  concentrate  on 
meaning.  For  how  can  John  think  criti¬ 
cally  if  he  has  not  yet  found  the  means 
of  reading  what  he  is  to  think  about? 


Thought  Involved  in  Act  of  Reading 

The  very  act  of  reading  involves 
thought.  Youngsters  mend  faulty  pro¬ 
nunciation  sometimes  by  learning  how 
to  blend;  they  arrive  at  meaning  by  ob¬ 
taining  clues  from  context.  They  iden¬ 
tify  words  by  recognition  of  parts,  by 
associations,  by  careful  observations  of 
visual  details.  And  once  they  do  all  this, 
they’re  not  too  far  from  starting  on 
their  way  to  locate  information. 

Inferences,  too,  they  like  to  make. 
Even  small  children  understand  this 
art.  “I’ll  tell  Daddy  if  you  don’t  be¬ 
have,”  they’re  told  at  times. 

“But  if  I  do,  she  won’t,”  the  lad  con¬ 
cludes.  And  weighs  the  fun  involved 
against  displeasure  to  be  registered, 
and  regulates  his  way  of  acting  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  decision.  Surely  if  they  un¬ 
derstand  a  process,  it  is  easier  to  apply 
it  when  they  read. 

Also  in  order  to  think  effectively 
while  reading,  boys  and  girls  must  rea¬ 
lize  that  different  rates  are  both  per¬ 
missible  and  necessary — that  speed  is 
just  as  right  at  times  as  care  and  slow¬ 
ness  are.  And  once  Sue  realizes  that 
differences  in  people  lead  to  differences 
in  reading,  she  likewise  comes  to  see 
that  differences  in  purpose  lead  to  dif¬ 
ferences  in  rate. 

Emotional  Problems  as  Deterrents 

Mary  Alice  couldn’t  read  well  at  all 
the  other  day — and  couldn’t  answer 
questions  afterwards  about  the  story  be¬ 
cause  she  was  obviously  upset  as  she 
read.  Something  looming  large  upon  her 
personal  horizon  had  happened  before 
she  reached  this  room  and  kept  putting 
itself  between  her  and  the  printed  pages. 
So  that  day  she  didn’t  think  at  all.  She 
just  pronounced  words,  and  didn’t  even 
do  that  too  well.  But  her  teacher,  Mr. 
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Henry,  had  much  of  Solomon  in  him. 
He  did  not  chide  or  seek  to  pry  before 
the  group.  He  quietly  asked  if  she’d 
care  to  stop  in  a  few  minutes  after 
school,  and  called  on  someone  who  was 
not  perturbed. 

Later  that  day  he  listened  to  a  story 
that  unfolded  in  an  atmosphere  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  rapport,  and  just  by  listening 
helped  to  ease  the  emotional  problem 
which  Mary  Alice  was  more  easily  able 
to  solve.  Next  day  she  was  her  cheerful 
self.  She  read  and  thought  well  then. 

Capturing  of  Interest  Vital 

Tom  doesn’t  think  much  as  he  reads, 
either,  unless  he’s  reading  of  his  dom¬ 
inating  interest.  It  isn’t  just  girls  who 
are  eager  to  meet  that  man  in  the  moon, 
it  seems.  Tom  hopes  to  make  the  trip 
himself  some  day,  and  searches  out  in 
print  all  he  can  about  it.  But  he  doesn’t 
seem  to  like  anything  else.  And  because 
he  doesn’t  like  to  read  the  assigned  se¬ 
lections  from  Franklin’s  Autobiography, 
he  doesn’t  even  try  to  think.  Miss  Glea¬ 
son  recognizes  this,  fortunately,  and 
tries  to  lure  him  into  finding  traits  that 
Franklin  had,  like  practicality  and 
reasoning  ability,  that  travelers  in  space 
would  need.  Before,  he’d  merely  done 
a  print-squint.  But  now  he  sees  that 
they’re  connected,  he,  too,  thinks. 

Bewilderment  a  Negative  Factor 

Timothy  is  too  bewildered  by  it  all 
to  think.  To  find  suddenly  that  in  a 
strange  book  he  is  to  cover  ten  pages  in 
a  minimum  of  time  in  a  class  where  he 
feels  lost  is  just  too  much  for  him,  who 
seems  the  'counterpart  of  Alice  in  Won¬ 
derland.  At  least,  he  wonders  what  it’s 
all  about  and  how  he’ll  manage  to  go  on 
living,  and  when  he  thinks,  he  uses 
question  marks  lavishly,  but  most  of 
them  remain  inside.  If  only  he  were 
in  a  class  not  quite  so  big,  the  teacher 


would  realize  his  problem  and  clear  the 
fog  away.  But  as  in  so  many  schools  to¬ 
day,  the  class  is  far  too  big  for  one,  yet 
not  enough  for  two.  And  Timothy  suf¬ 
fers  for  it. 

Problem  of  Prejudice 

Beverly  discovers  she  is  reading  a 
spirited  defense  of  the  Republican  par¬ 
ty,  when  her  entire  family  has  long  been 
steeped  in  donkey  symbolism.  And  be¬ 
cause  she’s  sure  she’ll  disagree  with  it 
the  way  her  folks  will  do  when  she  con¬ 
fides  at  home,  she  turns  her  thoughts  off 
faucet-fashion,  and  lets  not  one  oppos¬ 
ing  thought  drop  down.  The  challenge 
to  the  teacher  now  is  clear — to  show 
the  need  for  tolerance  and  for  ideas 
arrived  at  through  one’s  reason,  rather 
than  through  emotions  or  through  ideas 
that  come  all  packaged  for  posterity. 
It’s  so  easy  that  way  when  opinions 
come  all  ready-made.  Then  no  one  has 
to  think.  When  Beverly  sheds  her 
prejudice,  she,  too,  will  read  with 
thoughts  unhampered.  No,  it  isn’t  just 
the  dentists  who  need  patients.  Teach¬ 
ers  do,  too —  a  never-ending  supply. 

Establishment  of  Purpose  Sought 

John’s  problem  is  different.  He  can’t 
read  and  think  at  all  if  he’s  not  sure 
about  the  aim.  If  Mrs.  Jones  gives  him 
an  outline  of  questions  to  be  answered 
in  the  reading,  he  is  reassured.  He 
knows  what  is  expected,  and  he  be¬ 
comes  secure.  But  like  a  country  liber¬ 
ated  suddenly  from  authoritarianism, 
he  feels  an  overwhelming  need  to  be 
told  exactly  what  to  do.  But  guidance 
like  this  can  also  be  overdone  and  quell 
initiative.  For  boys  and  girls  eventually 
must  come  to  set  their  goals  themselves. 
They  never  must  rely  on  guidance  so 
strongly  that  without  it  they  are  lost. 
And  right  there  lies  a  danger. 
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Adjustment  Needed  to  Techniques 

Alice  is  the  kind  of  reader  that  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  technique  that’s  needed,  but 
somehow  can’t  apply  it.  She  knows  that 
she  should  skim  to  find  exactly  how  long 
ago  it  was  that  dinosaurs  inhabited  the 
earth,  when  she  has  only  two  minutes 
to  find  a  needle  answer  tucked  within 
a  verbal  haystack  of  perhaps  some  sev¬ 
en  pages.  But  she  hasn’t  yet  learned  to 
sweep  along  and  fight  on  partial  phrases, 
to  scoop  up  topic  sentences  and  breeze 
through  waiting  pages.  Her  conscien¬ 
tiousness  she  applies  to  every  word. 
Each  one  she  says  within  herself  as  fast 
as  possible,  which  really  isn’t  fast  at  all, 
for  other  folks  have  left  her  pages  back. 
Thus  she  concentrates  on  individual 
symbols  with  a  multiplicity  of  jerky  eye- 
fixations,  when  what  she  needs  -  is 
rhythm  of  movement,  with  point  of  fo¬ 
cus  in  the  middle  of  a  span  grown  large. 

]im’s  just  the  opposite.  He  knows  that 
thoughtful  reading  is  required  here  to 
find  exactly  why  a  certain  person  reacts 
the  way  he  does — and  he  is  so  addicted 
to  the  printed  drag-strip  that  when  he 
does  slow  down,  the  squealing  of  his 
reading  brakes  counteracts  the  sound 
the  meaning  makes. 

Again,  the  alert  teacher  notes  all  this 
and  offers  exercises  that  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  practice  skills.  She  uses  read¬ 
ing  exercises  that  are  timed  by  way  of 
stimulating  rate,  and  tests  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  children  by  determining 
the  accuracy  with  which  they  answer 
questions  that  relate  to  subject-matter. 

She  uses  reading  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  vocabulary  and  of  study¬ 
ing  words  in  parts  and  whole,  facili¬ 
tating  better  understanding  of  the  way 
that  words  are  spelled  and  said.  She 
She  gives  the  students  paragraphs  de¬ 
signed  to  bolster  word  attack  and  to 


show  them  further  how  to  blend.  She 
also  checks  on  use  of  context  as  an  aid 
to  meaning. 

'The  children  find  it  challenging  to 
keep  a  record  of  their  growth  of  skill. 
They  closely  watch  the  charts  they 
sometimes  make  and  feel  an  academic 
glow  when  real  improvement  shows. 
They  come  to  see  the  techniques  per¬ 
sonally  needed  and  eventually  are  able 
to  apply  them. 

Dr.  Byron  Van  Roeckel  of  Michigan 
State  University  has  a  plan  for  en¬ 
couraging  this  skill.  He  advocates  for 
this  a  three-minute  reading  exercise 
each  day  as  class  begins,  an  exercise  the 
purpose  of  which  changes  with  the  date. 
One  day  they  read  to  find  a  fact  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  teacher;  another,  to  find 
a  passage  and  interpret;  and  then  again, 
to  summarize.  And  as  the  purpose 
changes,  the  children  see  that  rate  and 
technique  also  change. 

Figurative  Language  Difficult 

Figurative  language,  too,  is  cause  for 
thought.  On  conversational  level,  this 
creates  no  problem,  for  similes  and 
metaphors  are  raisins  in  the  dough  of 
common  speech.  Ellen  knows  that  Tom’s 
a  square  although  he’s  more  rotund  than 
angular;  and  Sally  Lou  will  always  be  a 
doll,  despite  vivacity  and  pace  that  keeps 
her  breathing  fast.  But  when  Poor 
Richard  states  that  hunger’s  like  a 
pickle,  or  Shakespeare  claims  that  all 
the  world’s  a  stage,  she  looks  a  bit  in¬ 
credulous  and  shifts  to  literal  thought. 
Like  others,  she’s  perturbed  by  the  imag¬ 
inative  quality  of  figurative  speech.  Yet 
through  the  skillful  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  she  must  come  to  see  the  beauty 
of  figurative  expressions  that  give  fife 
and  color  to  ideas  that  otherwise  might 
wear  an  ordinary  look. 
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Teacher’s  Role  Significant 

The  teacher,  then,  must  develop 
judgment,  both  in  herself  and  others. 
She  must  know  how  to  cater  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  needs  of  boys  and  girls  and 
then  act  upon  the  knowledge.  She  must 
have  the  children  come  to  see  that  some 
statements  are  emotional  and  colored  by 
one’s  viewpoint — like  “Rainy  days  are 
awful.”  Perhaps  they  are  to  picnic  plan¬ 
ners  or  to  those  who  launder  with  no 
dryer  inside  or  who  walk  from  beauty 
shops  unprotected  from  the  deluge.  But 
ducks  and  gardeners  and  raincoat  sales¬ 
men  find  the  day  delightful.  Some  state¬ 
ments,  however,  are  based  on  logic  and 
cannot  ever  be  changed — the  proverb 
kind — like  practice  that  makes  perfect. 
The  children  know  that  statement  well 
and  so  accept  it  with  a  gesture.  Yet 
Gerry  is  a  child  who  really  thinks.  He 
quickly  adds  that  it  should  be  the  kind 
of  practice  that  is  right  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  skill,  or  practice  of  the  wrong  tech¬ 
nique  will  only  hinder. 

Critical  Thinking  Fostered 

As  they  read,  too,  they  must  come  to 
recognize  that  some  folks  are  much 
more  qualified  to  give  opinion  than 
others  who  may  even  shout  in  print. 
Thus  elderly  folks  who  have  no  chil¬ 
dren  sometimes  think  from  tales  they 
read  all  teenagers  are  wild.  A  teacher 


who  deals  with  them  knows  how  wrong 
this  is.  Besides,  if  anyone  is  wild,  she  is  I 
She  guides  them  into  seeing  they  should 
test  authority,  to  see  if  experience  and 
background  warrant  belief  in  what  is 
said.  Or  if  the  statement’s  one  of  preju¬ 
dice,  then  what  has  caused  all  this,  and 
what  is  being  overlooked,  and  how  can 
this  be  fairly  put? 

Under  skillful  guidance,  they  come 
to  identify  such  factors  as  they  read, 
and  then  they  list  the  errors  in  think¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  the  facts  are  insufficient 
for  generahzation;  or  maybe  they’re  not 
even  related,  like  voting  for  a  student 
representative  because  she’s  cute.  'They 
must  evaluate  and  challenge  opinions 
that  they  find  untrustworthy  and  veer 
from  jackrabbit  thinking,  with  its  emo¬ 
tional  hippety-hop  from  bases  insecure. 
And  they  must  come  to  realize,  too, 
that  sometimes  statements  are  for  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance,  that  there  are  times  we 
do  not  challenge. 

Thus  they  must  learn  to  weigh,  to 
evaluate  with  wisdom,  rather  than  with 
emotion.  And  teachers  must  recognize 
and  act  upon  these  facts  if  they’re  to 
guide  the  wise  way.  For  in  the  words  of 
Josiah  Royce,  “Thinking  is  like  loving 
and  dying.  Each  of  us  must  do  it  for 
himself.”  Only  when  this  process  ac¬ 
companies  interpretation  of  the  printed 
symbol  has  one  really  learned  to  read 
and  heed. 


Parents  and  Reading 

By  EMMETT  ALBERT  BETTS 
Director,  The  Betts  Reading  Clinic 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania 


Last  week  a  parent  came  to  us 
upset  by  a  book  attacking  ALL 
schools.  He  was  confused  by  the 
statements  of  an  irresponsible  alarmist 
and  the  fact  that  his  own  nine-year  old 
Danny  was  having  trouble  with  read¬ 
ing.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  know 
the  facts  so  he  could  do  something  sen¬ 
sible  about  the  situation. 

There  are  many  other  level-headed 
parents  hke  Danny’s  father,  asking  for 
the  facts  about  how  reading  is  taught 
in  our  schools  today.  They  know  that 
when  an  alarmist  indicts  all  schools,  all 
teachers,  all  methods,  and  all  textbooks, 
he  is  like  the  soldier  who  claims  that 
everyone  is  out  of  step  except  himself. 
Thinking  parents  know  that  schools  are 
not  ALL  good  or  ALL  bad;  that  teachers 
are  not  ALL  stupid  or  ALL  geniuses. 

Danny’s  father  wanted  some  facts  so 
that  he  could  draw  a  reasonable  conclu¬ 
sion  and  take  sensible  action. 

From  Danny’s  mother  we  learned 
that  he  had  been  late  in  learning  to  use 
words  and  sentences.  Our  tests  showed 
that  Danny’s  visual  skills  were  not  up  to 
par  for  reading.  We  agreed  that  Danny 
had  been  forced  into  reading  before  he 
was  ready. 

Both  the  parents  and  the  school  had 
failed  because  Danny  had  normal  intell¬ 
igence  but  could  read  only  a  primer. 
In  a  first-reader  he  began  to  flounder; 
a  second-reader  was  beyond  his  poor 
powers. 

Danny’s  parents  were  in  a  mood  for 
a  serious  discussion  of  what  parents 
could  do.  Here  are  some  points  which 
made  some  sense  to  them: 

1 .  Expect  boys  to  be  slower  than  girls 


in  getting  on  to  the  knack  of  read¬ 
ing. 

Boys  generally  are  slower  in 
learning  to  talk.  They  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  have  speech  difficulties.  And 
they  are  more  hkely  to  be  color 
blind.  Moreover,  the  odds  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  four  to  one  that  a  child 
having  difficulty  with  reading  is  a 
boy.  Therefore,  don’t  force  your 
boy  into  the  first  grade  until  he  is 
at  least  six  years  of  age — and  be 
sensible  about  your  little  girl. 

Keep  a  record  of  your  child’s  de¬ 
velopment,  including  facts  about 
his  birth. 

Age  of  crawling,  standing,  walk¬ 
ing,  teething,  talking,  establishing 
bladder  and  bowel  control,  button¬ 
ing  clothes,  tying  shoe  laces — all 
these  facts  help  teachers  and  child 
psychologists  to  understand  educa¬ 
tional  needs.  For  example,  day¬ 
time  and  night-time  bladder  con¬ 
trol  may  indicate  a  need  for  a  medi¬ 
cal  examination  or  a  study  of  the 
child’s  emotional  health.  Lateness 
in  learning  to  talk  and  to  use  sen¬ 
tences  may  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  when  your  child  is  ready  to  learn 
to  read. 

Make  sure  your  child  is  visually 
ready  for  school. 

You  are  responsible  for  taking 
your  child  to  a  vision  specialist 
once  a  year — and  especially  be¬ 
fore  he  starts  school.  You  should 
make  sure  that  his  eyes  are  O.K. 
and,  equally  important,  that  his 
visual  skills  are  up  to  par.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  screening  tests  used  in 
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schools  to  detect  visual  handicaps 
are  no  substitute  for  diagnostic  tests 
by  a  competent  vision  specialist. 

4.  Expect  big  differences  in  the  ages 
at  which  children  learn  to  read. 

Recently  charlatans  have  been 
telling  parents  that  ALL  children 
can  be  taught  to  read  at  age  five. 
This  cannot  be  done  in  the  United 
States  and  is  not  being  done  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  Such 
statements  are  contrary  to  fact. 

For  many  reasons,  children  learn 
to  talk  at  different  ages.  For  more 
reasons,  they  learn  to  read  at  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  VVe  have  seen  a  few 
three-year-olds  who  could  read 
third  readers  and  a  few  nine-year- 
old  who  were  not  ready  to  learn  to 
read. 

5.  Find  out  why  your  child  is  having 
difficulty  with  reading. 

Every  week  we  see  at  least  one 
mother  who  has  cried  herself  to 
sleep  every  school  night  for  years 
because  her  child  has  not  learned 
to  read.  Sometimes  the  facts  have 
been  covered  up  by  so-called  social 
promotions  in  the  schools.  Never¬ 
theless,  neither  the  mother  nor  the 
schools  can  keep  the  facts  from  the 
child  who  must  live  in  a  world  of 
reading. 

The  best  solution  to  any  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  get  the  facts  from  which 
to  draw  conclusions:  Is  my  child 


mentally  retarded?  Is  he  brain  in¬ 
jured?  Is  he  tied  to  my  apron 
strings?  Is  he  trying  to  read  materi¬ 
al  entirely  too  difficult?  Can  he 
learn  to  read  by  techniques  which 
go  beyond  traditional  phonic  and 
look-say  methods?  Get  the  facts  on 
your  child  and  see  that  he  gets 
the  right  help. 

Above  all,  get  on  the  Job  if  your 
child  has  not  gotten  the  hang  of 
reading  by  age  7!  The  longer  you 
wait  the  more  confused  your  child 
may  be.  And  the  more  difficult  it 
will  be  to  untie  his  emotional  knots. 

6.  Think  many  times  before  having 
your  child  repeat  a  grade. 

No  good  and  much  harm  may  be 
done  by  having  a  child  repeat  third 
or  eighth  grade  when  he  cannot 
read  a  first  reader.  It  is  equally  ab¬ 
surd  to  drill  a  high  school  student 
on  algebra  when  he  doesn’t  know 
the  facts  of  simple  arithmetic. 
Likewise,  it  may  be  silly  to  have  a 
child  repeat  a  regular  first  grade 
when  he  cannot  learn  by  the  meth¬ 
ods  which  his  teacher  uses. 

Danny’s  parents  were  beginning  to 
see  that  they  needed  to  understand  as 
well  as  to  love  him.  That  they  could 
not  afford  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  when 
he  needed  help  on  reading.  In  fact,  they 
have  asked  for  more  time  to  go  deeper 
into  the  problem. 
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Some  "Bright”  Ideas  for  Parents 

By  I.  R.  ANONYMOUS 
Parent-Education  Specialist 
Free  Tips,  Old  Jersey 


George  i.  knowit  isn’t  much 

different  from  most  of  us.  He 
has  some  of  the  best  dps  on  how 
to  raise  the  other  fellow’s  children. 
Give  him  a  chance  and  he’ll  buttonhole 
you  on  the  subject  any  old  time  of  the 
day.  The  trouble  is,  his  secrets  of  suc¬ 
cessful  parenthood  apply  more  to  the 
other  fellow  than  to  his  own  family. 
But  at  least  his  advice  is  free — you  don’t 
have  to  take  it  if  you  don’t  want  to. 
And  he  does  have  a  sense  of  humor. 
Once  he  remarked,  ‘T)on’t  worry  about 
the  idiocies  of  the  younger  generation. 

I  was  like  that,  and  look  how  I  turned 
out.” 

Another  fountain  of  “good”  advice 
regarding  child  rearing  is  the  garrulous 
Mrs.  Alice  MacGurgle.  And  she  ought 
to  know  I  She’s  had  more  problems  with 
her  two  children  than  you  can  shake  a 
stick  at.  Furthermore,  each  problem  is 
a  springboard  from  which  to  propel  ad¬ 
vice  to  her  friends  and  neighbors.  In 
her  treasure  house  of  wisdom  are  such 
sage  sayings  as  “Spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child,”  and  "Children  should  be  seen 
and  not  heard.”  Once  she  amazed  even 
herself  by  noting  that  "Children  aren’t 
happy  with  nothing  to  ignore.  And  that’s 
what  parents  were  created  for.” 

Another  wise  old  bird  in  the  ways 
of  parent-child  relationships  is  the  writer 
of  this  article.  Although  he  hasn’t 
turned  out  quite  as  well  as  George,  he 
at  least  is  one  up  on  Alyce  as  far  as 
children  are  concerned.  And  he  does 
have  these  points  in  common  with  the 
two  “experts”:  (1)  His  advice  is  usual¬ 
ly  free  (witness  this  magazine  article), 
(2)  it  is  often  spontaneous  and  un- 


sohcited,  and  (3)  it  usually  is  taken 
with  a  big  dash  of  salt. 

But  now  to  the  business  at  hand!  No 
doubt  the  reader  has  been  sitting  on 
pins  and  needles  during  the  prologue 
of  this  article  while  his  eyes  have  been 
darting  across  the  page  in  search  of 
the  secrets  of  successful  parenthood.  His 
search  is  now  to  be  rewarded  for  here 
they  are: 

1.  Give  children  a  free  rein  at 
home.  Obviously  little  children  can’t  be 
expected  to  assume  any  responsibilities. 
Furthermore  they  are  only  young  once. 
Let  them  enjoy  themselves  and  whoop  it 
up!  Anyway,  it’s  sort  of  fun  to  pick  up 
after  them.  And  they  are  so  awfully 
cute  doing  just  what  comes  naturally. 
And  clever  too!  Just  like  Sammy  whose 
mother  said,  “Sammy,  there  were  two 
pieces  of  pie  in  the  pantry  this  morning 
and  now  there  is  only  one.  How  is  that?” 
To  which  Sammy  pertly  replied,  “I  don’t 
know.  It  was  so  dark  I  guess  I  didn’t  see 
the  other  piece.” 

2.  Let  the  children  know  who’s 
Boss.  'There  is  nothing  so  good  for  a 
child’s  character  as  to  be  brought  up 
in  a  home  where  he  is  constantly  told 
what’s  what!  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
father  or  the  mother  is  really  and  truly 
a  “Big  Boss”  in  the  home,  the  children 
won’t  have  to  spend  any  of  their  time 
thinking.  Instead  they  can  learn  to  re¬ 
spond  to  push-button  orders  and  thus 
they  become  efficient  like  machines, 
which  they  will  then  be.  Of  course, 
sometimes  these  children,  as  they  grow 
older,  may  be  inclined  to  want  to  turn 
the  tables.  Like  the  farm  boy  who  al¬ 
ways  was  two  or  three  paces  behind  his 
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domineering  father  when  they  walked 
down  the  streets  of  their  little  village. 
After  World  War  11  he  returned  to  the 
farm  and  the  villagers  soon  witnessed  a 
strange  sight.  The  son  was  walking 
down  the  street  with  his  father  two  or 
three  paces  behind  him.  Perhaps, 
though,  it  might  be  better  to  be  a  little 
less  bossy  as  was  the  father  described  by 
eight-year-old  Donald  who  proudly  re¬ 
marked,  "Pop  lets  me  take  ‘accordine’ 
lessons.  He  lets  me  practice  outside. 
When  I  practice  outside  he  goes  inside. 
He  can  tell  better  how  it  sounds  frmn 
a  distance.  My  pop  sure  Ukes  music.” 

3.  Be  palsy-walsy  with  your  chil¬ 
dren.  There  is  nothing  like  an  intimate, 
buddy-buddy  relationship  between  the 
parent  and  the  child.  Some  mothers  help 
work  this  out  by  having  dresses  made 
so  that  they  look  just  like  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  except  for  being  a  little  taller  and 
wider,  here  and  there.  And  it  is  so  nice 
when  the  young  daughter  feels  free  to 
call  her  mother  Mary  or  Henrietta  de¬ 
pending,  of  course,  upon  what  the  moth¬ 
er’s  given  name  really  is.  Being  palsy- 
walsy  with  your  children  also  helps  them 
grow  up  faster  socially,  so  that  they 
won’t  have  so  much  need  for  friends  of 
their  own  age.  Furthermore,  it  reduces 
the  effort  that  mothers  and  fathers  must 
make  to  socialize  with  other  adults.  Best 
of  all,  if  parents  work  hard  enough  at 
this  tied-to-your-children’s-fancies  rela¬ 
tionship,  they  can  retain  their  own 
childish  attitudes  and  the  children  will 
grow  up  to  be  greatly  dependent  on  the 
old  folks  at  home.  Everybody  will  prof¬ 
it  by  this  arrangement  except  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  and  the  people  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact. 

4.  Don’t  ever  let  your  children  take 
chances.  Some  parents  don’t  seem  to 
care  about  what  happens  to  their  chil¬ 
dren.  They  let  them  climb  in  trees) 
slide  down  snow<overed  hills,  and  even 


play  football.  And  I’ve  seen  some  of 
these  parents  who,  when  their  children 
did  get  hurt,  acted  as  calm  as  a  cucum¬ 
ber.  Ain’t  they  got  no  heart?  Now  the 
type  of  parents  I  approve  of  are  more 
hke  Mary’s  mother.  The  other  day  I 
heard  her  say,  "Mary,  you  may  play 
with  the  little  girls  but  not  with  the 
boys  because  they  are  too  rough.”  "But, 
Mother,”  Mary  replied,  “If  1  find  a  little 
boy  who  is  very  smooth,  may  I  play  with 
him?”  You  see  what  I  mean?  Mary’s 
mother  knows  how  to  protect  her.  She 
won’t  let  her  take  any  chances. 

5.  Teach  them  that  grandparents 
are  old  foggies.  It  is  ostensibly  bad 
psychology  to  expect  children  to  be  re¬ 
spectful  of  the  older  generation.  Such 
an  attitude  is  contrary*  to  the  laws  of 
logical  thinking.  On  the  other  hand, 
children  should  be  taught  early  in  life 
that  most  older  people  are  set  in  their 
ways,  unsympathetic,  and  full  of  rather 
silly  notions  regarding  life  in  general. 
The  most  successful  parents  will  even 
go  out  of  their  way  to  put  Grandma 
and  Grandpa  in  their  places.  If  they  do 
this  often  enough  then  child  guidance 
will  become  that  which  parents  are  get¬ 
ting  from  their  children.  This  idea  is 
especially  important  if  you  want  your 
children  to  become  likable  and  modest 
like  the  two  students  who  had  been 
nominated  for  class  offices.  "What  do 
you  think  of  the  two  candidates?” 
asked  the  principal.  'Well,”  replied  the 
teacher,  “The  more  I  think  of  it,  the 
more  pleased  I  am  that  only  one  of 
them  can  be  elected.” 

6.  Make  a  special  effort  to  hurry 
through  all  meals.  It  seems  ridiculous 
that,  in  this  busy  world  of  ours,  some 
families' should  spend  such  a  long  time 
at  the  dinner  table.  The  writer  even 
knows  one  family  where  two  or  three 
times  a  week  the  parents  and  children 
"dress”  for  dinner.  What  snobbery! 
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This  family  uses  its  best  dishes  on  these 
occasions  and  they  don't  even  have  com¬ 
pany.  And  of  all  things  they  sometimes 
have  flowers  on  the  table.  Who  in  the 
world  can  eat  flowers,  or  anything  else, 
for  such  a  long  time  without  getting  too 
full?  Is  this  family  just  trying  to  put  on 
weight?  Oh,  yes.  I’ve  heard  that  some  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  pleasant  conversa¬ 
tion,  talking  about  the  experiences 
which  the  individual  members  of  the 
family  have  found  interesting  during 
the  day.  Looks  like  a  lot  of  tomfoolery  to 
me.  Personally,  I  belong  to  the  Gobble, 
Gabble,  Giggle,  Git  School. 

7.  Never  overlook  a  chance  to  point 
out  your  children's  faults.  As  Johnnie 
grew  up,  he  had  the  usual  number  of 
faults  for  children  of  his  age.  Being  a 
proud  woman,  his  mother  made  it  a 
point  to  call  each  and  every  one  of  them 
to  his  attention —  usually  in  a  scold¬ 
ing  tone  of  voice.  She  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  her  little  boy  grew  up  in  the  right 
way.  So,  if  he  accidentally  spilled  his 
milk  she  would  either  call  him 
“naughty”  or  ridicule  him  as  being  a 
."httle  baby.”  Should  he  track  a  little 
mud  into  the  house,  the  din  of  further 
.  scolding  was  sure  to  be  an  automatic  re- 
.  sponse  from  this  letter-of-the-law  pa¬ 
rent.  You  might  say  that  Johnnie  had 
push-button  magic,  since  every  minor 
misdeed  brought  push-button  response. 
And  so,  as  Johnnie  grew  up,  he  learned 
expertly  not  to  listen.  He  also  developed 
the  attitude  that  adult  advice  is  to  be 
taken  like  rain  on'  the  back  of  a  duck. 
Moral:  If  parents  want  their  children  to 
belong  to  the  Don't  Listen  Party,  whose 
-  symbol  is  an  earmuff,  be  sure  from  their 
•  babyhood  on,  to  harp  on  all  minor  (but 
natural  for  their  age)  weaknesses.  And 
•those  children  who  don’t  develop  the 
non-listening  habit  are  at  least  likely 
'to  develop  either  a  beautiful  case  of 


inferiority  or  a  dandy  attitude  of  re¬ 
sentment. 

8.  By  example,  show  your  children 
what  not  to  be  or  do.  St.  Augustine 
once  said,  “That  by  which  I  hve,  I  im¬ 
part.”  But  then  probably  he  was  an  old 
fogy,  and  modern  psychology  teaches 
us  that  children  avoid  being  like  their 
parents.  Thus,  if  you  are  kind  and 
thoughtful,  your  children,  just  to  be 
contrary,  will  grow  up  to  be  mean  and 
thoughtless.  Following  this  logical  line 
of  reasoning,  it  behooves  parents  to  be 
careless  in  dress,  boisterous  in  talk,  dis¬ 
courteous  with  other  members  of  the 
family,  evasive  of  the  law,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  going  through  a  stop  light  “if  the 
cop  isn’t  looking.”  Or  perhaps  you  es¬ 
pecially  want  your  children  to  have  a 
good  attitude  towards  their  teachers.  If 
this  is  the  case,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
run  their  teachers  down  at  every  possible 
opportunity.  The  children,  in  turn,  will 
think  that  their  teachers  are  just  won¬ 
derful.  Yes,  parents,  here  is  a  mighty 
good  rule  for  developing  well-behaved 
children;  just  demonstrate  in  your  own 
living  what  you  don't  want  them  to 
become. 

A  Final  Word 

Of  course.  I’ve  been  only  kidding.  Or 
perhaps  it  wasn’t  quite  kidding;  for  too 
many  people,  whether  they  believe  it 
or  not,  are  inclined  to  handle  their  chil¬ 
dren  according  to  the  upside-down- 
rules  of  this  article.  And  sometimes  we 
may  give  a  serious  matter  better  at¬ 
tention  if  we  approach  it  through  the 
back  door. 

How  would  you  score  on  the  above 
8-point  test?  Got  every  point  right?  Too 
bad,  you  had  better  send  your  children 
to  the  nearest  orphans’  home.  Or  are 
you  feeling  pretty'  low'  because  you  did¬ 
n’t  get  a  single  one  right?  Cheer  up! 
Yom  are  a  perfect  parent. 
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HE  PROBLEMS  faced  by  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  lost  arms  or  legs 
are  being  intensively  investigated 
in  a  number  of  centers  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Enough  has  been  learned  from  these 
programs  to  provide  some  information 
to  those  concerned  with  the  education 
of  these  children  to  help  them  continue 
and  reinforce  the  rehabilitation  process. 
Although  not  previously  considered  a 
part  of  the  therapy  group,  the  teacher 
is  in  the  position  to  destroy  or  nourish 
the  fruits  of  rehabilitation  by  her  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  social  interaction  within 
the  schoolroom.  Some  recommendations 
of  interest  to  teachers,  particularly  in 
the  elementary  school,  can  be  made. 

It  is  clear  that  many  juvenile  ampu¬ 
tees  are  not  significantly  handicapped 
when  properly  treated.  The  modern  re¬ 
habilitation  regimen  involves  surgeons 
and  nurses,  prosthetists  who  make  ar¬ 
tificial  hmbs,  therapists  who  work  to 
restore  function,  and  finally  the  family, 
a  dominant  element  in  any  rehabilita¬ 
tion  process.  Treatment  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  terminated,  however,  until  the 
child  is  fully  integrated  into  familial 
and  other  appropriate  social  groups. 
When  the  child  appears  in  school,  the 
teacher  becomes  a  member  of  tbe 
"treatment  team,"  taking  over  from  tbe 
clinical  group.  It  should  be  emphasized 
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that  the  teacher  cannot  play  a  neutral 
role.  It  is  impossible  for  her  to  have  no 
influence. 

Psychological  Aspects 

Basic  to  an  understanding  of  the 
teacher’s  role  in  serving  the  amputee 
child  is  a  comprehension  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  situation  of  the  child,  his  physi¬ 
cal  and  functional  capabilities  and  an 
awareness  of  problems  pecuhar  to  am¬ 
putees.  Considered  in  this  discussion 
are  the  psychological  status  of  the  ju¬ 
venile  amputee,  his  preparation  for 
school,  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  to¬ 
ward  the  child,  and  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  acceptance  of  help,  invahdism, 
and  goal  setting. 

In  a  previous  issue  of  this  journal, 
Garrett  discussed  some  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  physical  disability.  (  O 
In  this  article,  he  summarized  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  major  findings  presented  in 
the  literature  of  interest  to  educators. 
He  pointed  out  that  the'  social  status  of 
the  physically  disabled  child  Hs  analogous 
to  that  of  minority  group  members, 
placing  these  children  into  a  situation 
where  feelings  of  inferiority  and  worth¬ 
lessness  develop.  Since  in  many  respects 
the  disabled  youngster  is  limited  in  func¬ 
tion,  he  is  prone  to  become  dependent 
upon  an  over-protective  instructor.  Gar- 
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ret  suggests,  therefore,  that  the  teach¬ 
er  must  guard  against  situations  leading 
to  feelings  of  inferiority  and  depend¬ 
ence.  Since  valuation  of  self  is  related 
to  bodily  prowess  in  dealing  with  peers, 
the  problem  of  developing  an  adequate 
and  positive  self-concept  in  the  disabled 
child  is  of  concern.  This  becomes  par¬ 
ticularly  acute  as  there  is  often  a  con¬ 
flict  between  the  culturally  favored 
"rugged  individualism”  and  feelings  of 
dependency.  The  teacher’s  role  here 
must  be  that  of  a  supportive  agent  for 
the  youngster  attempting  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

One  may  best  understand  the  psy¬ 
chological  alterations  arising  from  the 
disease  process  by  considering  the  pre- 
traumatic  personahty  of  the  child  to 
the  extent  possible.  In  fact,  most  work¬ 
ers  in  the  field  believe  that  previous 
personality  patterns  are  so  important 
that  disease  or  disability  serve  merely 
to  exacerbate  previous  non-desirable 
characteristics.  Garrett  concludes  that 
acceptance  of  disability  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  overcome  it  are  probably  the 
most  decisive  steps  the  disabled  person 
can  take.  Since  setting  of  goals  is  basic 
to  acceptance  of  disability,  the  teacher 
can  contribute  in  the  development  of 
substitute  goals  which  are  achievable  in 
the  light  of  the  child’s  abilities.  In  order 
for  these  goals  to  lead  to  sound  personal 
growth,  they  must  be  stimulated  rather 
than  simulated.  Two  particularly  im¬ 
portant  goals  that  the  disabled  individu¬ 
al  can  develop  are  a  constructive  person¬ 
al  philosophy  and  religious  feeling. 

Recent  surveys  of  child  amputees 
have  contributed  additional  insights  in¬ 
to  these  problems.  Ventur  (3)  in  a 
study  of  sixteen  amputee  children  found 
dependency  relationships  to  be  a  fre¬ 


quently  encountered  emotional  conflict. 

Siller  (2),  studying  twenty-four  child 
amputees,  found  feelings  of  inferiority 
and  shame  to  be  important  components 
in  the  psychological  functioning  of 
more  than  one-third  of  the  subjects,  and 
most  particularly  among  amputees  of 
traumatic  origin.  Ratings  of  good  ad¬ 
justments  were  very  strongly  associated 
with  attempts  to  compensate  and  re¬ 
place  or  restore  the  loss  suffered  from 
amputation;  poor  adjustment  was  close¬ 
ly  associated  with  techniques  which 
aimed  for  avoidance  of  the  implications 
of  the  loss  such  as  denial  of  amputation, 
repressive  mechanisms,  withdrawal, 
etc.  It  is  thus  evident  that  everything 
done  to  increase  feelings  of  adequacy 
and  to  encourage  restitutive  efforts  is 
desirable.  This  may  be  done  by  a  pre¬ 
school  orientation  of  all  concerned — 
child,  parent,  teacher,  fellow  students. 

Preparation  for  School 

Prosthetic  replacement  of  the  lost 
member  should  take  place  as  early  as 
possible.  While  the  exact  definition  of 
early  varies  from  expert  to  expert,  all 
agree  that  this  should  be  done  before 
the  child  is  ready  to  enter  school  in  the 
case  of  congenital  amputees,  and  as 
soon  after  the  trauma  as  possible  for 
those  children  who  suffer  limb  loss 
through  accident  or  disease.  Early  pros¬ 
thetic  fitting  serves  the  double  function 
of  enabling  the  child  to  incorporate  the 
prosthesis  into  his  self  and  body  image 
as  well  as  to  minimize  the  potential 
psychological  trauma  which  may  arise 
from  an  unusual  physical  appearance. 

A  particular  problem  develops  when 
parents  delay  fitting  of  a  prosthesis  until 
the  child  is  ready  to  go  to  school  or  un¬ 
til  after  the  child  has  entered  school. 
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Proficient  use  of  a  prosthesis  requires 
in  most  cases  an  intensive  training  pro* 
gram  by  a  qualified  therapist  followed 
by  approximately  a  year  of  constant  wear 
and  practice  with  the  device.  Such 
training  serves  to  motivate  the  child  to 
use  the  prosthesis  and  also  to  minimize 
embarrassment  due  to  awkward  appear¬ 
ance  and  inefficient  function. 

It  is  important  to  avoid  great  physical 
change  during  the  school  term.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  child  previously  accepted  by 
his  schoolmates  as  an  armless  person 
were  suddenly  and  without  forewarning 
to  app>ear  among  them  wearing  a  pros¬ 
thetic  device,  a  re-evaluation  of  his 
status  might  be  precipitated.  The  cur¬ 
iosity  of  his  peers  coupled  with  the 
awkwardness  of  the  new  user  lead  to 
difficulty.  Such  a  case  arose  in  the  ex- 
|)erience  of  the  authors  when  a  very 
intelligent  boy  of  ten,  although  properly 
fitted  with  a  prosthesis,  would  not  wear 
his  arm  to  school  because  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  it  in  the  middle  of  the  term.  He 
was  afraid  that  his  status  in  the  group, 
which  he  believed  to  be  that  of  "one  of 
the  bunch",  might  be  altered  negatively. 
In  another  case,  a  boy  of  twelve  with  a 
well-fitted,  properly  adjusted  arm  also 
refused  to  wear  it  to  school.  The  first 
day  he  appeared  wearing  it  he  was 
dubbed  "Captain  Hook". 

These  are  but  two  situations  faced  by 
the  child  amputee  who  is  fitted  with  an 
artificial  arm  after  having  been  accepted 
among  his  peers  without  it.  However, 
even  the  child  who  is  properly  fitted 
and  trained  prior  to  entering  school 
must  cope  with  the  initial  reactions  of 
his  classmates.  The  teacher’s  r61e  as  a 
member  of  the  treatment  team  and 
counselor  to  the  parents  is  to  identify 
the  dangers  inherent  in  these  situations 
and  to  take  positive  steps  to  circumvent 
them. 


Introduction  to  Class 

The  initial  contact  between  the  am¬ 
putee  child  and  the  class  should  not  be 
fortuitous.  It  is  better  that  the  teacher 
and  parent  together  agree  upon  some 
plan  for  introducing  the  child.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  methods  have  been  used  ranging 
from  no  introduction  (for  example, 
when  the  child  is  already  known  to  a 
majority  of  the  class)  to  what  might 
be  considered  an  ostentatious  or  aggres¬ 
sive  presentation.  Experience  has  shown 
that  introducing  the  child  to  his  class¬ 
mates  had  the  most  salutary  results 
when  both  child  and  class  had  been 
previously  prepared  for  the  event  in  a 
non-dramatic,  frank  manner.  A  prac¬ 
tical  plan  includes: 

A.  A  meeting  between  the  parent  and 
teacher 

Some  insight  into  the  personality  of 
the  child  may  be  derived  by  the  teacher 
at  this  time.  Forewarned  in  this  way, 
some  of  the  more  obvious  pitfalls  in 
the  teacher-child  and  child-class  inter¬ 
actions  may  be  avoided. 

B.  Development  of  personal  familiar¬ 
ity  between  the  teacher  and  child 
before  he  is  introduced  to  the  other 
children 

Presentation  to  an  entirely  new 
group,  and  in  the  case  of  children 
starting  school,  into  a  totally  new  and 
threatening  situation  may  b8  a  shock. 
This  can  be  buffered  by  the  prior  de¬ 
velopment  of  rapport  between  the 
teacher  and  the  child  so  that  he  per¬ 
ceives  an  ally  in  the  teacher.  The  initial 
meeting  may  also  serve  to  dissipate  any 
feelings  of  strangeness  which  the  teach¬ 
er  herself  might  entertain. 

C.  Preparation  of  the'class  to  meet  the 
amputee 
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The  teacher  should  inform  the  class 
of  the  child’s  impending  arrival  and  of 
his  physical  condition.  This  discussion 
will  be  most  effective  when  conducted 
matter-of-factly  and  with  only  casual 
reference  to  disability.  Its  effectiveness 
may  be  enhanced  by  greater  emphasis 
upon  the  extent  of  functional  restora¬ 
tion  afforded  by  the  prosthesis  than  on 
the  remaining  disability.  If  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  prosthesis  the  high  degree 
of  scientific  achievement  it  represents 
is  underscored,  the  status  position  of 
the  child  may  benefit. 

D.  Presentation  to  the  class 

No  one  technique  can  be  considered 
best  for  all  situations.  One  method  may 
be  a  simple  introduction  with  no  fur¬ 
ther  ado,  after  which  the  child  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  find  his  own  level  in  the 
normal  social  interaction  of  the  class. 
If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  it  is 
warranted,  the  introduction  may  also 
include  a  simple  demonstration  of  the 
functional  ability  of  the  child.  In  no 
case  should  the  introduction  be  used  to 
make  a  special  person  of  him.  It  should 
not  be  protracted  or  excessively  person¬ 
al.  If  the  steps  up  to  this  point  have 
been  effective,  the  teacher’s  job  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  child  is  fulfilled,  although 
particularly  in  the  early  stages  she 
should  be  in  a  position  to  re-enter  the 
situation  to  maintain  desirable  interac¬ 
tions. 

Underlying  these  empirically  derived 
recommendations  is  the  following  theo¬ 
retical  rationale.  When  a  proper  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  class  is  made  and  the 
child  unselfconsciously  demonstrates  his 
functional  proficiency,  it  is  likely  that 
he  will  be  accepted  by  the  other  chil¬ 
dren.  The  other  children  do  not  now 
have  to  experience  the  anxiety  which 
often  accompanies  dealings  with  those 


who  are  “different”.  They  need  not  feel 
the  strain  that  laymen  experience  when 
meeting  an  amputee.  In  the  latter  situ¬ 
ation  the  strain  experienced  by  the  non¬ 
amputee  makes  him  feel  uncomfortable 
and  resentful  of  the  special  adjustment 
he  must  make  to  the  amputee.  He  may 
therefore  employ  avoidance  techniques 
which  are  seen  by  the  amputee  as  rejec¬ 
tion  thus  accentuating  the  strain  in 
this  interpersonal  relationship.  Chil¬ 
dren,  on  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to 
dissipate  their  feelings  of  strain  and 
resentment  by  aggression  as  well  as 
avoidance.  Anything  which  reduces  the 
strain-provoking  potential  of  the  am¬ 
putee  thus  leads  to  better  interperson¬ 
al  relations. 

E.  Parents’  role 

The  task  for  the  teacher  will  be  sim¬ 
plified  to  whatever  extent  the  child  has 
been  prepared  by  the  parent.  Although 
parent-child  relationships  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  here,  one  aspect  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  child  must  be  prepared  for 
rebuffs  without  being  sensitized  to  look 
for  insults.  For  example,  with  younger 
children,  there  are  many  games  which 
involve  group  activities  calling  for  hand¬ 
holding.  VV^hile  there  are  no  figures 
dealing  with  the  scope  of  this  problem, 
it  is  our  impression  that  resistance  to 
hand-holding  per  se  is  not  too  important. 
When  it  does  happen,  however,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  traumatic  potential.  This 
is  a  situation  which  might  lead  to  with¬ 
drawal  on  the  part  of  the  child  if  im¬ 
mediate  corrective  steps  are  not  taken. 
In  this  case  the  most  expeditious  action 
is  for  the  teacher  herself  to  take  hold 
of  the  child’s  prosthesis,  preferably 
without  any  other  comment,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  recurrence  of  the  incident  by 
selecting  the  next  partner  for  the  am- 
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putee  from  among  those  without  aver¬ 
sion. 

These  recommendations  arose  from 
a  number  of  experiences.  Some  illus¬ 
trative  incidents  were: 

A  girl,  the  youngest  of  three  children, 
described  by  her  mother  as  very  extro¬ 
verted,  if  not  exhibitionistic,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  class  by  the  teacher.  Prior 
to  this  Mrs.  P.  had  met  with  the  teach¬ 
er  and  discussed  her  daughter’s  in¬ 
troduction.  The  child  was  immediately 
accepted  into  the  group  and  soon  was 
demonstrating  her  arm  to  all  comers. 
She  is  presently  in  the  fifth  grade  and 
has  had  only  one  really  negative  en¬ 
counter.  At  that  time,  characteristically 
enough,  she  reciprocated  with  a  tart 
comeback  and  felt  herself  to  be  the 
“victor”.  Although  she  does  not  particu¬ 
larly  care  for  the  scholastic  aspect  of 
school  she  is  quite  the  social  butterfly. 

Another  child,  a  nine-year-old  girl 
was  badly  burned  in  an  electrical  acci¬ 
dent,  losing  her  arm  at  the  shoulder, 
was  re-introduced  to  her  classmates  af¬ 
ter  a  prolonged  absence.  Since  she  was 
previously  known  to  the  class,  only  a 
cursory  attempt  to  prepare  her  and  the 
class  for  her  return  was  made.  This 
child  became  withdrawn  and  highly  de¬ 
fensive  in  her  responses  to  the  questions 
of  her  classmates.  This  situation  did  not 
improve  until  the  teacher,  concerned 
with  the  turn  of  events,  sought  the  help 
of  the  child’s  guardian  and  a  social 
worker  trained  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
amputees.  Armed  with  the  information 
given  to  her  by  them,  the  teacher  re¬ 
established  control  of  the  situation  and 
at  last  report  had  partially  mended  the 
rift  between  the  child  and  the  class. 

In  a  third  instance,  a  boy  of  thirteen 
who  had  lost  both  arms  and  a  girl  of 
twelve  who  had  lost  one  arm  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  school  simultaneously.  In  this 


case  care  was  taken  to  acquaint  the 
teacher  with  the  nature  of  their  disa¬ 
bilities  and  with  the  extent  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  functional  capabihty.  Secondly, 
the  class  was  carefully  apprised  of  the 
physical  condition  of  its  two  newest 
members,  after  which  the  children  were 
introduced.  At  this  time,  with  somewhat 
more  ostentation  than  is  usual,  the  chil¬ 
dren  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
handle  and  transport  various  objects. 
In  addition,  they  answered  questions 
which  members  of  the  class  asked  about 
their  artificial  arms. 

These  two  children  were  unable  to 
recall  the  development  of  a  single  nega¬ 
tive  reaction  between  either  of  them  and 
members  of  their  class.  On  the  contrary, 
they  believed  that  they  occupied  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  social  positions  among 
their  schoolmates.  'This  pair  soon  be¬ 
came  known  as  “Captain  and  Mrs. 
Hook,”  but  interestingly  enough,  the 
term  had  no  derogatory  connotation  for 
either  of  them  and  was  mentioned  with 
a  sense  of  pride. 

'These  anecdotes  also  illustrate  that 
although  successful  integration  of  the 
child  amputee  into  the  normal  school 
life  is  not  solely  dependent  upon  the 
teacher’s  r61e,  her  mediation  can  con¬ 
tribute  effectively  to  that  end. 

Degree  of  Disability 

The  usefulness  of  the  procedures  out¬ 
lined  above  is  reinforced  by  a  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  the  effectiveness 
with  which  the  amputee  child  is  capable 
of  performing.  'The  child  with  an  ampu¬ 
tation  of  the  leg  or  of  the  lower  levels 
of  the  arm  is  generally  capable  of  the 
physical  activity  required  in  school.  The 
problem  with  the  lower  extremity  am¬ 
putee  is  perhaps  less  serious  than  with 
the  arm  amputee.  'The  functional  res¬ 
toration  afforded  by  artificial  legs  is  su- 
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perior  to  that  of  artificial  arms  (4). 
Children  who  have  lost  a  leg  can  move 
about  and  carry  out  work  without  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty.  In  so  doing, 
their  appearance  is  generally  not  too 
conspicuous.  This  becomes  less  true  as 
the  level  of  amputation  approaches  the 
hip  and  especially  when  both  sides  are 
involved. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  number  of 
problems  for  leg  amputees  do  not  re¬ 
main,  e.g.,  a  child’s  functioning  and 
appearance  in  g)m  classes  where  shorts 
are  often  required.*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  arm  amputee  is  generally  more  con¬ 
spicuous  and  the  available  prostheses  do 
not  restore  function  to  the  degree  afford¬ 
ed  in  lower  extremity  prostheses.  Des¬ 
pite  this,  the  unilateral  amputee  is  gen¬ 
erally  capable  of  all  the  functional  re¬ 
quirements  of  school  hfe.  A  rough  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  degree  of  functional  loss 
resulting  from  the  amputation  may  be 
made  by  reference  to  the  extent  of  the 
aim  loss.  In  general,  the  closer  the  am¬ 
putation  to  the  shoulder,  the  more  dis¬ 
abling  it  is.  Knowing  this,  the  teacher 
is  in  a  position  to  guard  against  em¬ 
barrassment  and  the  development  of 
“invalidism”.  Prevention  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  is  obvious  and  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon  here.  However,  the  question  of 
invalidism  does  warrant  some  discus¬ 
sion. 

Invalidism 

Invalidism  is  a  neurotic  reaction  to 
disability  which  has  as  its  function  the 
derivation  of  satisfactions  which  the 
child  does  not  feel  he  can  obtain  by 
more  socially  acceptable  methods.  By 
employing  this  neurotic  mechanism 
(usually  unconsciously)  children  and 


adults  are  able  to  manipulate  and  con¬ 
trol  those  around  them  as  well  as  to  ex¬ 
press  hostility  safely.  The  major  point 
to  consider  in  regard  to  invahdism  is 
that  despite  the  observed  maladadjust- 
ment  and  frequent  self-harm  incurred, 
the  individual  utilizing  it  does  derive 
certain  satisfactions. 

Invahdism,  therefore,  will  not  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  unless  it  “pays  off”.  Since  it  is 
relatively  easy  for  the  child  to  employ 
this  mechanism  in  the  home  setting,  he 
may  also  try  to  utihze  it  in  school.  Tea¬ 
cher  and  classmate  can  very  easily  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  neurotic  pattern  by  in¬ 
judicious  and  misplaced  feehngs  of  sym¬ 
pathy  or  pity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in¬ 
validism,  as  differentiated  from  real  in¬ 
ability,  is  recognized  and  combatted,  the 
job  of  the  teacher  becomes  much  simpler 
and  her  efforts  contribute  to  the  abate¬ 
ment  or  abandonment  of  this  mechan¬ 
ism.  From  another  standpoint  other 
children  are  quick  to  recognize  manipu¬ 
lative  attempts  and  to  downgrade  the 
child  both  in  status  and  acceptance. 
This  may  in  turn  serve  to  reinforce  the 
neurotic  pattern  and  very  often  cause 
the  withdrawal  of  the  child  from  social 
situations  and  further  distort  his  inter¬ 
personal  relationships. 

Obtainable  Goals 

Realistically  there  is  only  one  goal 
for  the  amputee  child:  to  be  as  com¬ 
pletely  integrated  into  the  social,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  recreational  societies  of  the 
school  as  his  physical  and  psychological 
condition  permit.  The  teacher  who  is 
aware  of  the  functional  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  the  amputee  child  and  of 
the  potential  for  personality  distortion 
has  the  basis  for  the  development  of 


*  Authors  have  no  data  bearing  on  this  particular  problem  and  would  be  very  much 
interested  in  communicating  with  anyone  who  has  faced  this  situation.  We  would  also  be 
very  much  interested  in  information  regarding  any  of  the  other  points,  particularly  entrance 
to  school,  discussed  in  this  paper. 
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reasonable  and  achievable  goals  for  the 
disabled  child. 

Successful  experiences  arising  from 
achieved  goals  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment  of  self-esteem  and  counteract 
the  previously  noted  tendency  toward 
self 'devaluation.  They  can  also  serve  to 
buttress  social  status.  With  increasing 
self-esteem  and  improving  social  status, 
growth  of  independence  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Not  until  the  child  has  achieved 
a  reasonable  measure  of  independence 
can  equality  in  peer  relationships  be 
attained. 

In  this  connection  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  true  independ¬ 
ence,  which  is  based  upon  a  person’s 
realistic  appraisal  of  his  condition  and 
potential,  and  pseudo-independence, 
which  represents  a  protective  mecha- 
ism  which  masks  a  refusal  to  face  the 
reality  situation.  True  independence  has 
been  achieved  when  the  child  is  not 
only  able  to  use  proferred  help,  but 
when  he  is  also  able  to  ask  for  it  in  ap¬ 
propriate  circumstances. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  disabled  in¬ 


dividual  to  resent  aid  which  is  offered 
him.  While  this  might  be  a  function  of 
pseudo-independence  and  thus  reflec¬ 
tive  of  an  undesirable  psychological  at¬ 
titude,  it  might  also  be  the  response  of 
a  person  justifiably  insulted  by  totally 
unnecessary  offers  of  help.  Particularly 
hard  to  bear  is  the  devaluation  of  the 
amputee  as  a  person  which  is  often  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  offer  of  aid.  Unnecessary 
offers  of  help  might  contribute  to  low¬ 
ering  the  status  of  the  child  by  placing 
him  in  a  subordinate  position,  as  well 
as  one  which  sets  him  off  from  his 
peers.  It  also  contributes  to  the  self¬ 
derogation  to  which  such  children  are 
very  susceptible.  Assistance  is  less  likely 
to  be  judged  out  of  order  if  the  donor 
is  aware  that  it  is  helpful  only  when 
the  recipient  desires  it.  This  means  that 
although  a  person  may  need  assistance, 
he  does  not  always  want  it.  To  accept 
help  in  such  circumstances  might  serve 
to  provide  trivial  satisfactions  at  the 
cost  of  something  infinitely  more  import¬ 
ant — self-esteem . 
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WHEN  THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 
in  1779,  introduced  his  "Bill 
for  the  More  General  Diffusion 
of  Knowledge,”  he  was  prompted  by  a 
reahzation  of  the  supreme  importance 
of  education  to  a  free  society.  His  clear 
recognition  of  the  dynamic  nature  of 
the  relationship  between  education  and 
freedom  which  has  been  adopted  as  the 
theme  of  this  Conference  is  evident  in 
Section  I  of  his  bill,  from  which  I  quote 
the  two  main  arguments  introducing 
his  proposal  to  set  up  a  system  of  free 
public  education: 

.  it  appeareth  that  however  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  government  are  better 
calculated  than  others  to  protect  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
natural  rights,  .  .  .  yet  experience 
hath  shewn,  that  even  under  the  best 
forms,  those  entrusted  with  px)wer  have, 
in  time,  and  by  slow  operations  per¬ 
verted  it  into  tyranny;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  this  would  be,  to  illuminate,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  more  especially  to 
give  them  knowledge  of  those  facts, 
which  history  exhibiteth,  that,  possessed 
thereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ages 
and  countries,  they  may  be  enabled  to 
know  ambition  under  all  its  shapes,  and 
prompt  to  exert  their  natural  pewers  to 
defeat  its  purposes; 

"And  ...  it  is  generally  true  that 
people  will  be  happiest  whose  laws  are 
oest,  and  are  best  administered,  and  that 
laws  will  be  wisely  formed,  and  honest¬ 
ly  administered,  in  propertion  as  those 
who  form  and  administer  them  are  wise 


and  honest;  whence  it  becomes  expjedi- 
ent  for  promoting  the  public  happiness 
that  those  piersons  whom  nature  hath 
endowed  with  genius  and  virtue,  should 
be  rendered  by  hberal  education  worthy 
to  receive,  ana  able  to  guard  the  sacred 
deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  that  they 
should  be  called  to  that  charge  without 
regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or  other  acci¬ 
dental  condition  or  circumstance.  .” 

From  these  excerpts,  it  is  clear  that 
Jefferson  conceived  the  two  functions 
of  education  in  a  new  society  to  be  the 
development  of  leaders,  and  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  minds  of  all  citizens 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  exercise  their 
freedom  intelligently,  and  to  protect  it. 
Those  to  be  educated  as  leaders,  more¬ 
over,  are  to  be  selected  on  the  grounds 
of  ability,  "without  regard  to  wealth, 
birth,  or  other  accidental  condition  or 
circumstances.” 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  concept  still 
represents  our  ideal  of  education,  and 
that  to  a  large  extent  our  aspirations  to¬ 
ward  this  concept  have  shap)ed  our 
present  educational  system.  Because, 
following  Jefferson,  we  conceive  that 
education  is  the  chief  and  best  road  to 
advancement,  and  because  our  citizens 
differ  considerably  in  their  interests 
and  abilities,  we  have  made  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  large  and  diverse. 

Because  our  pxipulation  is  growing 
enormously,  our  educational  system  is 
going  to  get  larger.  Its  diversification 
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also  may  well  increase,  responding  to 
increasing  demands  for  specially 
trained  experts  and  leaders.  But  the 
growing  size  and  increasing  diversity  of 
our  educational  system  carry  a  potential 
threat  to  the  very  ideal  of  education 
from  which,  initially,  they  grew. 

Jefferson,  living  in  a  pre-industrial 
society  Cwhat  we  would  call  today  an 
under-developed  economy),  and  in  an 
age  when  one  intelligent  man  could 
reasonably  assume  all  knowledge  to  be 
his  province,  could  have  no  pre-vision 
of  the  many  different  kinds  of  specialists 
and  experts  which  the  free  system  of 
public  education  he  advocated  would 
in  our  day  be  called  up>on  to  develop. 
He  therefore  could  not  have  foreseen 
our  present  danger  of  educating  each 
man  to  be  a  specialist  in  a  narrow  pro¬ 
fessional  or  occupational  skill  (whether 
this  skill  be  nuclear  physics  or  poultry 
husbandry),  while  leaving  him  un¬ 
familiar  with  his  neighbor’s  concerns, 
ignorant  of  the  larger  world  and  its  af¬ 
fairs.  Such  a  man  as  this  cannot  be  the 
able  guardian  of  his  own  interest  and 
freedom  that  Jefferson  envisioned; 
and  he  is  certainly  not  equipped  to  pass 
judgment  on  common  concerns.  He 
will  all  too  easily  surrender  his  right  of 
choice  to  anyone  who  desires  it — or, 
if  he  finds  the  world  sufficiently  con¬ 
fusing,  may  even  demand  that  he  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  making 
choices. 

David  Riesman  and  Erich  Fromm, 
among  other  observers,  have  given  us 
important  insights  into  the  compulsion 
felt  by  such  an  individual  to  seek  es¬ 
cape  from  the  freedom  which  he  is 
neither  intellectually  nor  emotionally 
equipped  to  handle.  The  tendency  to¬ 
ward  escape  is  accentuated  by  the 
complexity  and  impersonality  of  mod¬ 
ern  life,  in  which  it  happens  all  too 
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frequently  that  a  person  is  isolated  not 
only  in  his  occupation,  but  is  forced  in¬ 
to  a  position  of  moral  isolation  as  well. 
Totalitarian  systems,  both  left-and  right- 
wing,  are  able  to  offer  him  a  numbing, 
irrational  attraction  which  is  one  of 
the  most  deadly  dangers  of  our  time. 

Moreover,  even  though  he  may  not 
be  attracted  by  an  overtly  totahtarian 
system,  he  may  still  surrender  his  in¬ 
dependence  to  the  force  of  group  opin¬ 
ions  and  group  standards.  This  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  to  submit  the  private  per¬ 
sonality  to  group  standards  is  explored 
both  entertainingly  and  forebodingly  by 
William  H.  Whyte  in  his  recent  book, 
“The  Organization  or  Man.” 

Another  recent  book,  one  not  yet 
officially  published,  (“Changing  Val¬ 
ues  in  College”  by  Philip  E.  Jacob), 
indicates  that  the  typical  American  un¬ 
dergraduate  today  may  be  the  perfect 
"organization  man”  in  embryo.  He 
cheerfully  expects  “to  conform  to  the 
economic  status  quo  and  to  receive  am¬ 
ple  rewards  for  dutiful  and  productive 
effort.”  He  anticipates  "no  die-hard 
struggle  for  survival  of  the  fittest  as 
each  seeks  to  gratify  his  own  desires, 
but  rather  an  abundance  for  all  as  each 
one  teams  up  with  his  fellow  self-seekers 
in  appointed  places  on  the  American 
assembly-line.”  The  top-listed  rewards 
which  he  craves  from  his  higher  edu¬ 
cation  are  "Vocational  preparation,  and 
skill  and  experience  in  social  ‘adjust¬ 
ment’  .  .  .” 

I  am  not  decrying  organization  and 
specialization  per  se,  because  obviously 
their  positive  advantages,  leading  to 
stability  of  society  and  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  are  tremendous.  But  these 
advantages  do  exact  their  price.  For 
them  we  must  be  prepared  to  yield  some 
of  our  independence;  but  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  take  care  that  the  price  we  pay 
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not  be  too  high, — we  must  take  care,  in 
short,  that  a  good  balance  is  kept  be¬ 
tween  the  benefits  and  the  dangers  of 
specialization.  But  Mr.  Whyte’s  “or¬ 
ganization  man”  and  Mr.  Jacob’s  typi¬ 
cal  undergraduate  seem  actually  to 
enjoy  paying  the  too-high  price;  they 
seem  to  find  the  lessening  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  independence  a  good  thing.  In 
them,  individual  conscience  has  been 
displaced  by  blind  acceptance  of  group 
standards,  and  loyalty  has  become  an 
end  in  itself.  In  them,  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  benefits  and  dangers  of  spe¬ 
cialization  has  been  virtually  lost. 

Perhaps,  in  view  of  Mr.  Jacob’s  dis¬ 
couraging  profile  of  the  typical  American 
undergraduate,  I  am  being  over-confi¬ 
dent  in  proposing  that  our  schools 
should  take  the  responsibility  of  help¬ 
ing  to  preserve,  and  where  necessary 
to  restore,  this  balance.  Their  greatest 
problem  for  today  and  for  years  to  come 
is  to  unite  tlje  equally  urgent  demands 
from  our  technology  and  from  our  so¬ 
ciety  into  a  system  of  education  which 
will  create  the  proper  balance  within 
itself  and  within  each  individual  stu¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Jacob  does  find,  however,  that 
some  small  colleges,  and  even  some 
schools  or  divisions  of  large  public  uni¬ 
versities,  have  been  able  to  create 
environments  favorable  to  a  redirection 
of  student  values.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
it  is  reasonable  to  explore  what  should 
be  done  by  our  schools  to  meet  this 
challenge. 

As  an  approach  to  this  problem,  I 
should  like  to  put  forward  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  four  basic  propositions.  First 
of  all,  I  would  suggest  that  the  danger 
does  not  lie  in  specialized  education  it¬ 
self,  but  in  any  education  which  does 
not  prepare  the  student  for  the  value 
choices  he  will  have  to  make  as  a  citizen. 
Second,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the 


ability  to  make  these  choices  will  not 
be  gained  by  experience  with  democratic 
procedures  alone,  but  that  these  will 
be  meaningful  to  the  student  only  if 
he  knows  to  what  ends  they  are  directed 
— if  he  understands  that  they  are  the 
means  hy  which  a  free  society  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  if  he  knows  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  follow  from  abandon¬ 
ment  of  either  the  means  or  the  ends. 
Third,  I  would  argue  that  a  student 
must  have  certain  kinds  of  knowledge 
— a  familiarity  with  the  large  society — 
in  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
his  choice,  and  to  relate  his  choice  to 
its  effects.  And  finally,  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary,  if  the  student  is  to  accept  the  val¬ 
ues  of  this  free  society,  that  he  feel 
himself  a  member  of  it. 

These  insights  provide  a  framework 
for  the  implementation  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  policy  in  three  areas:  curriculum 
planning  within  the  schools;  curriculum 
articulation  among  schools;  and  value- 
oriented  planning  for  extracurricular 
student  concerns.  Our  object  should 
be  the  same  in  every  instance:  courses, 
programs,  and  all  other  facilities  of  the 
educational  syst«n  should  strengthen 
the  student’s  capacity  to  live  in  a  free 
society  as  a  responsible  citizen,  and 
should  treat  the  development  of  his 
personal  talents  and  particular  skills  as 
an  integral  aspect  of  this  aim.  The  ob¬ 
ject,  in  sum,  should  be  to  neutralize 
divisive  pressures  by  treating  specialized 
fields  of  knowledge  as  developments 
from  the  same  broad  base  of  underlying 
knowledge,  principles,  and  values. 

In  the  curriculum  of  every  school, 
from  the  upper  elementary  grades  to 
the  universities,  I  believe  that  this  aim 
can  be  realized  best  by  emphasizing  a 
core  program  of  general  education  for 
all  students,  irrespective  of  their  spe¬ 
cialized  interests.  G)urses  which  cover 
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basic  concepts  in  the  humanities,  the 
social  sciences,  and  the  physical  sciences 
should  be  taught  not  only  to  impart 
facts,  but  to  familiarize  each  student 
with  the  cultural,  intellectual  and  ethi¬ 
cal  traditions  of  western  civilization — 
to  teach  him  the  habits  of  mind  by 
which  our  society  has  developed  and  up¬ 
on  which  it  depends.  This  will  give  him 
a  base  of  values  from  which  to  judge 
ideas  and  to  make  choices  among  them. 

As  the  student  moves  through  the 
school  system,  general  education  should 
be  a  link  between  his  own  studies  at 
every  level,  and  a  link  to  the  work  of 
others;  he  will  then  be  able  to  view  his 
occupational  or  professional  training 
from  a  broad  enough  perspective  to  re¬ 
late  it  to  the  activities  of  others,  and  to 
world  affairs. 

Moreover,  a  close  articulation  among 
school  curricula  in  their  general  edu¬ 
cational  work  should  contribute  to  a 
fluid  and  rational  pattern  of  specializa¬ 
tion. 

The  student’s  selection  of  an  occu¬ 
pation  might  be  made  in  high  school 
or  could  be  postponed  to  the  college 
level;  within  that  period,  he  would  be 
offered  alternative  opportunities  at  every 
level  but  would  not  be  committed  to  a 
program  which  would  preclude  his  go¬ 
ing  on  to  more  advanced  work. 

Any  such  integration  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  studies  would  pose  some  very 
serious  problems  of  equivalence,  since 
it  would  be  impossible  to  standardize 
course  content.  The  range  of  capacity 
and  interest  within  any  group  of  high 
school  seniors,  for  example,  would  pre¬ 
clude  the  kind  of  uniform  teaching 
which  is  customary  in  Germany  or  in 
any  school  system  where  students  are 
sorted  out  early,  by  future  occupation 
or  class,  and  kept  apart  throughout 
their  school  careers.  We  would  have  to 


find  ways  to  adapt  course  materials  for 
different  groups  without  destroying  the 
basic  unity  of  content  and  approach. 
But  these  difficulties  do  not  lessen  the 
necessity  to  extend  the  area  of  shared 
knowledge,  or  to  strengthen  the  moral 
ties  among  men  and  to  confirm  their 
democratic  allegiances.  These  questions, 
rather,  should  be  added  to  our  list  of 
challenging  tasks. 

Of  the  four  propositions  listed  above 
as  a  program  for  working  toward  a  pos¬ 
itive  democratic  education,  three  are 
related  directly,  though  not  exclusively, 
to  the  curriculum.  The  first  states,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  that  no  educational 
program  may  narrow  its  objectives  to 
exclude  preparation  for  citizenship.  The 
second  takes  the  position  that  citizen¬ 
ship  must  be  taught  explicitly, — that 
every  student  must  know  of  democratic 
processes,  values,  and  ethical  aims,  and 
must  understand  the  forces  that  threat¬ 
en  democracy.  The  third  calls  for  a 
minimum  general  education  so  that  the 
student  can  relate  value  choices  to  so¬ 
cial  consequences. 

The  fourth  proposition,  however — 
‘that  the  student  must  feel  himself  a 
part  of  his  society — cannot  be  imple¬ 
mented  to  any  large  degree  in  the  curri¬ 
culum.  Integration,  as  such,  cannot  be 
taught;  each  person  must  achieve  it  pri¬ 
vately,  in  a  complicated  meshing  of 
emotions,  personality,  and  mind  with 
numerous  stimuli.  Not  the  student  as 
a  student,  but  only  the  total  individual, 
can  feel  himself  a  part  of  society.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  a  part  of  the  schools’  task 
to  promote  the  student’s  positive  identi¬ 
fication  with  democratic  patterns  of 
life,  the  schools  must  also  influence  the 
student  as  a  physical,  social,  psychologi¬ 
cal,  and  moral  being. 

The  total  student  is  involved,  of 
course,  in  any  stimulating  class;  some- 
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thing  he  learns  may  touch  his  moral 
sense  profoundly  or  excite  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  His  entire  hfe  may  take  direction 
from  contact  with  a  new  point  of  view 
or  idea.  But  to  be  on  easy  terms  with 
the  larger  society,  a  student  must  trans¬ 
cend  the  formal  environment  of  the 
classroom.  He  must  become  capable  of 
independent  thought  and  critical  judg¬ 
ment,  of  choosing  moral  ends  and  se¬ 
lecting  appropriate  means,  of  evaluating 
alternatives  correctly,  of  working  effec¬ 
tively  with  others — he  must,  in  short, 
learn  to  direct  his  life  as  a  mature  and 
independent  human  being. 

If  the  work  in  the  classroom  has  been 
done  well,  he  will  be  equipped  to  earn 
his  hving,  and  will  have  a  value  system 
to  live  by.  But  it  is  primarily  outside  the 
classroom  that  these  other  capacities 
are  acquired.  Like  the  intellectual  skills, 
these  too  must  be  trained;  but  the  train¬ 
ing,  instead  of  being  concentrated  into 
small  doses  offered  during  scheduled 
class  hours  (which  account  for  only 
about  15  hours  of  the  average  college 
student’s  week),  must  permeate  the 
student’s  total  environment.  As  part  of 
his  school  life,  the  student  must  be  giv¬ 
en  the  right  to  exert  some  control  over 
school  matters;  to  assume  suitable  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  be  held  accountable 
for  his  actions;  to  make  mistakes  if  need 
be,  in  the  process  of  developing  his 
capacities;  to  choose  freely  among  clubs, 
activities,  and  hobbies.  Dr.  James  B. 
Conant  once  said  that  "The  most  im¬ 
portant  single  factor  in  a  modern  liberal 
education  is  education  which  students 
receive  from  one  another.’’  For  this  reas¬ 
on,  he  noted  that  the  student  union,  be¬ 
ing  the  focus  of  all  student  activities, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
instructional  laboratory’  on  the  campus 
— and  it  might  be  added  that  well-ad¬ 
ministered  student  residence  halls  may 


equally  be  characterized  as  important 
educational  facihties. 

It  must  be  a  part  of  educational  policy 
to  create  this  total  environment  wherein 
students  can  practice  for  maturity — 
wherein  they  can  help  educate  one  an¬ 
other.  If  unity  is  provided  by  the  demo¬ 
cratic  content  and  procedure  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  in  extracurricular  activities, 
the  utmost  diversity  is  needed  in  areas 
of  instruction  and  in  extracurricular 
activities.  Only  the  combination  of  unity 
and  diversity  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
larger  society;  and  only  within  such  a 
total  environment  can  the  student  be¬ 
come  a  well-balanced  individual,  capa¬ 
ble  of  both  specialized  work  and  demo¬ 
cratic  citizenship,  able  to  evaluate  the 
new  because  he  is  firmly  committed  to 
the  underlying  permanence  of  values. 

As  school  dean  or  counselor,  each  of 
you  has  an  important  part  to  play  in 
helping  to  create  and  maintain  this  fa¬ 
vorable  total  environment  in  your  own 
institution.  You  have  some  special  prob¬ 
lems,  too,  because  the  particular  stu¬ 
dents  whom  you  guide  and  counsel  are 
women,  who  will  be  required  during 
their  lives  to  make  certain  choices  and 
adjustments  not  expected  of  men.  It 
seems  to  me  that  an  education  for  dem¬ 
ocratic  citizenship,  as  I  have  described 
it  here  in  general  terms  and  very  briefly, 
would  be  at  least  equally  important  for 
the  woman  as  for  the  man  student.  It 
would  prepare  her  to  undertake  civic 
and  community  responsibilities  capably; 
and  it  would  give  her  infter  resources 
and  perspective  which  should  prove 
helpful  in  counteracting  some  of  the 
day-to-day  irritations  which  at  times 
seem  to  obscure  the  rewarding  aspects 
of  family  life  for  all  but  the  most  dedi¬ 
cated  of  wives  and  mothers  (and  even, 
no  doubt,  for  the  dedicated,  if  they 
would  admit  it!)  Moreover,  it  would 
help  her  keep  interested  in  the  larger 
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world,  and  would  encourage  her  to  go 
on  learning,  so  that  when  the  time  ar¬ 
rives  that  her  family  no  longer  needs 
her  full  attention  she  can  resume  her 
special  interests  if  she  wishes,  or  perhaps 
even  develop  a  new  specialty.  As  you 
all  know,  many  writers  on  women’s  ed¬ 
ucation  stress  the  difficulties  created  in 
a  woman's  life  today  by  changes  at  two 
points — the  first,  when  her  family  be¬ 
gins  to  demand  all  her  time,  and  the 
second,  when  her  maturing  family  ceas¬ 
es  to  demand  all  her  time.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  at  both  these  points,  and  perhaps 
especially  at  the  second  point,  may  be 
extremely  difficult  for  her.  I  believe  that 
a  good  general  education,  in  a  favorable 
total  educational  environment  as  I  have 
characterized  it  briefly  above,  can  do 
much  to  ease  the  transition  at  both 
points.  I  believe  that  a  woman  who  re¬ 
ceives  such  an  education  can  be  a  hap¬ 


pier  person  and  a  more  useful  member 
of  society  because  of  it. 

Free  society,  if  it  is  to  remain  free, 
requires  well-rounded  citizens — both 
men  and  women — who  are  willing, 
qualified,  and  accustomed  to  make  their 
own  choices.  For  liberty  is  the  right  to 
choose — to  face  alternatives,  to  select 
among  them  wisely  and  confidently,  and 
to  be  willing  to  live  with  the  results  of 
the  choices.  If  the  educational  system  is 
to  help  produce  citizens  capable  of  ex¬ 
ercising  and  safeguarding  such  liberty, 
it  must  provide  the  kind  of  environment 
which  I  have  sketched  here  for  you — an 
environment  full  of  alternative  oppor¬ 
tunities,  of  opportunities  to  make  inde¬ 
pendent  decisions.  Only  in  this  way  can 
our  system  of  education  make  its  great¬ 
est  contribution  to  a  free,  responsible, 
and  satisfying  society. 


SOME  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH,  Teacher 

Emit  Meadow,  N.  Y.,  Public  Schools 

The  Young  Traveler  In  South  Ameri-  Your  Wonderful  World  Of  Science. 
CA.  By  Margaret  Faraday.  N.  Y.  Dutton.  By  Mac  and  Ira  Freeman.  Illustrated  by  Rene 
t9S7*  $3.50.  Martin.  N.  Y.  Random  House.  1957.  $1.99. 


Here  is  a  story  that  will  open  the  door  to 
a  warm  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
our  South  American  neighbors.  Two  young¬ 
sters  go  to  join  their  parents  in  Chile.  They 
land  in  Rio  and  explore  much  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  Later  they  journey  through 
many  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  Ex¬ 
cellent  collateral  reading  for  youngsters  who 
are  studying  South  America. 

Tom  Pittman,  USAF.  By  Rutherford 
Montgomery.  N.  Y.  Duell,  Sloane  and  Pearce. 
1957.  $3.00. 

Tom  Pittman  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  as 
a  private  and  worked  his  way  up  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  became  one  of  the  Air  Force’s 
“four-headed  monsters;’’  a  pilot,  a  navigator, 
a  bombardier,  and  a  radar  man.  The  story 
of  this  stubborn  Scotch-Irish  lad  will  appeal 
to  all  boys.  Incidentally,  the  book  gives  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force. 


This  very  easy-to-read  book  will  tell  young¬ 
sters  in  the  middle  elementary  grades  much 
about  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the  weather. 
Such  topics  as  rocks,  air,  water,  heat  and  cold 
are  also  covered.  A  simple,  yet  sound,  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  physical  world. 

There’s  Adventure  In  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy.  By  Julian  May.  Chicago.  Popular 
Mechanics  Press.  1957.  $2.50 

Here  is  another  in  the  Popular  Mechanics 
Career  Book  series.  These  books  provide  ex¬ 
cellent  reading  for  secondary  school  young¬ 
sters  who  are  thinking  ahead  to  the  day  when 
they  will  select  and  prepare  for  a  career.  In 
this  volume,  Randy  and  Sam  Morrow  find 
adventure,  excitement,  and  career  opportun¬ 
ities  experimenting  with  atmiic  energy.  The 
volume  is  especially  informative  and  descrip¬ 
tive  of  a  field  that  is  bound  to  attract  more 
and  more  of  our  young  people  with  scientific 
interests. 


The  Nature  of  Mental  Illness: 
Diversity  of  Psychiatric  Opinion* 

By  FREDERICK  H.  LUND  and  HARRY  J.  GLOSSER 


Temple  University, 
HAT  PROFESSIONAL  opinion  is 
divided  on  basic  issues  in  the 
field  of  mental  and  personality 
disorders  is  apparent  from  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  designed  to  tap  the  views  of  prac¬ 
ticing  psychiatrists  and  clinical  psychol¬ 
ogists.  The  present  report  is  a  summary 
of  the  essential  findings  of  this  survey. 

Much  of  the  disunity  and  diversity  of 
opinion  stems  from  still  lingering  Freud¬ 
ian  concepts  and  the  outmoded  dualism 
of  mind  and  body  as  distinct  spheres  of 
action.  The  psychodynamics  of  Freud 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  interplay  of 
contending  psychic  forces  as  the  source 
of  most  mental  disease  is  especially  de¬ 
plored  by  leaders  in  the  field  (Cameron, 
Selye). 

On  the  same  grounds  exception  is 
taken  to  the  old  dichotomies  of  “func¬ 
tional”  and  “organic”  as  applied  to  men¬ 
tal  disorders  (Cobb).  Objection  is  made 
to  the  “clinical  jargon”  by  which  “func¬ 
tional”  becomes  synonymous  with  psy¬ 
chogenic — as  if  functions  could  occur 
without  structural  change — as  if  mental 
and  behavior  symptoms  were  not  at  all 
times  both  functional  and  organic. 

Briefly,  the  division  seems  to  be  be¬ 
tween  the  adherents  of  Freudian  psycho¬ 
dynamics  —  which  includes  most  of 
them — and  those  who  seek  a  more  uni¬ 
fied  organismic  account.  The  latter, 
while  not  discounting  the  modifying  in- 
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fluence  of  experience  (psychogenic  fac¬ 
tors)  call  attention  to  the  frequency 
with  which  mental  disturbances  are 
symptomatic  of  biochemical  disturb¬ 
ances. 

Terhune,  Yale  professor  of  Psychia¬ 
try,  in  his  appeal  for  a  more  scientific 
approach  finds  "the  conclusion  inescap¬ 
able  that  all  mental  disorder  ....  is  the 
result  of  a  disturbance  in  normal  physi¬ 
ology,  the  whole  doubtless  influenced 
....  by  disturbing  environmental  fac¬ 
tors”  (54). 

Hoagland,  of  the  Worcester  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Experimental  Biology,  puts  it 
this  way:  “Mental  disease  as  a  form  of 
behavior  must  ultimately  be  comprehen¬ 
sible  in  terms  of  its  concomitant  molecu¬ 
lar  physiology.  A  behaving  disembodied ' 
psyche  is  a  meaningless  concept.”  (18) 

The  Problem 

With  the  above  conditions  in  mind 
the  present  study  was  undertaken  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  provide  at  least  par¬ 
tial  answers  to  the  following: 

1.  How  diverse  are  the  views  on 
mental  pathology'  as  described 
and  delineated  in  textbooks  and 
scientific  journals  dealing  with 
the  nature,  cause  and  treatment 
of  such  pathology? 

2.  Does  such  diversity  include  any 
elements  of  contradiction  or  in- 


*A  more  complete  account  of  this  study  is  found  in  a  dissertation  in  the  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  Library  by  Harry  J.  Glosser,  entitled,  “Variability  of  Professional  and  Student  Opinion 
in  the  Field  of  Mental  and  Personality  Disorders.” 

(This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Lund.  His  article  on  “Bio¬ 
dynamics  vs.  Freudian  Psychodynamics"  which  appeared  in  the  September  1957  issue  of 
EDUCATION  has  caused  wide-spread  favorable  comment  among  psychiatrists,  clinical  psy¬ 
chologists,  and  educators.  Dr.  Lund’s  point  of  view,  which  he  has  developed  through  many 
years  of  research  and  study,  offers  many  significant  implications  for  understanding  the  needs 
of  children  in  both  classrooms  and  p^cho^ucational  clinics. — Editor") 
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compatibility  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  diagnosis  and  treatment? 

3.  Is  there  any  large-scale  adherence 
to  the  theory  and  methodology  of 
Freud? 

4.  Is  present  thinking  about  mental 
and  personality  disorders  more  in 
keeping  with  psychological  dual¬ 
ism  or  with  the  concept  of  the 
individual  as  a  biological  unit? 

5.  How  wide  a  berth  is  being  given 
to  Freudian  emphasis  on  the 
psychodynamics  of  sex? 

6.  Are  emotional  experiences  of  in¬ 
fancy  and  early  childhood  still 
held  to  be  basic  to  many  person¬ 
ality  disorders  of  adult  life? 

7.  Is  there  a  tendency  to  accept 
simultaneously  the  psychody¬ 
namics  of  Freud  and  the  physio- 
psychic  relations  presupposed  in 
personality  disorders  having  their 
origin  in  disturbances  of  homeo¬ 
stasis  and  the  stress  response  sys¬ 
tem? 

8.  Is  the  use  of  shock  therapy  gen¬ 
erally  accepted? 

9.  To  what  extent  are  the  views  of 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists  at 
variance? 

The  Procedure 

Various  procedures  were  considered 
for  exploring  the  questions  raised  in 
this  study.  After  due  consideration  of 
all  the  factors  involved,  it  was  decided 
to  utilize  the  questionnaire  technique. 
The  general  methodology  employed  was 
as  follows:  First,  a  large  number  of 
statements  covering  the  nature,  cause, 
and  treatment  of  mental  and  personality 
disturbances  were  collected  from  scien¬ 
tific  and  well-sponsored  sources.  From 
these  statements,  one  hundred  items 
were  selected,  grouped  according  to  con¬ 
tent,  and  identified  as,  "An  Inventory 


of  Attitudes  and  Opinions  in  the  Field 
of  Mental  and  Personality  Disorders.” 
This  inventory  was  then  administered  to 
a  fairly  representative  group  of  psychia¬ 
trists  and  psychologists. 

The  inventory  used  in  the  present 
study  appears  at  the  close  of  this  article. 
In  the  column  on  the  left  the  percent¬ 
ages  appearing  below  the  "Yes”,  "No” 
and  “?”  represent  the  distribution  of 
responses  to  each  item  by  the  psychia¬ 
trists. 

It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  the 
statements  app>earing  in  the  inventory 
contain  more  than  one  idea.  This  was 
all  but  unavoidable  since  it  seemed  de¬ 
sirable,  in  an  opinion  survey  of  this 
type,  to  retain  the  statements  in  their 
original  form,  or  in  the  form  in  which 
they  appeared  in  the  original  source. 
Moreover,  the  respondent  had  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  encircling  the  "?”  in  the 
event  he  was  unahle  to  agree  or  dis¬ 
agree  with  a  statement  in  its  entirety. 

The  present  report  covers  the  re-* 
turns  from  150  psychiatrists  and  clini¬ 
cal  psychologists.  The  75  participating 
psychiatrists  were  virtually  all  employed 
in  institutions.  The  cooperation  of  insti¬ 
tutions  was  sought  only  where  we  were 
assured  of  full  participation  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  psychiatric  staff. 

Findings 

The  most  important  findings  based 
on  the  inventory  may  be  listed  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1 .  On  the  significance  of  early  child¬ 
hood  experiences  in  relation  to 
personality  disorders  (Items  1  to 
9). 

a.  Psychiatrists  represented  in 
this  study  are  generally  agreed 
that  mental  illness  and  mal¬ 
adjustments  of  later  life  are 
traceable  in  many  instances  to 
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experiences  of  infancy  and 
early  childhood. 

b.  On  the  other  hand  they  large¬ 

ly  oppose  or  question  the 
view  (1)  that  emotional 
states  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood  are  typically  phy- 
siogenic  in  nature  due 

to  physical  feelings  and  sen¬ 
sations)  and  (2)  that  psy¬ 
chiatric  disorders  of  this 
{)eriod  are  physiopsychic  in 
nature. 

c.  There  is  also  general  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  view  that  language 
skills  and  inner-speech  (ab¬ 
sent  in  early  years)  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  shifting 
nature  and  absence  of  recall 
of  early  emotional  experi¬ 
ences. 

d.  As  to  the  personality  effects 
of  self-demand  feeding  vs. 
regulated  feeding  opinion  is 
divided. 

2.  On  the  physiologic  and  biological 

approach  (Items  12,  13,  14,  18, 

20,  21,  23,  27,  31). 

a.  Participating  psychiatrists  are 
divided  (half  agreeing,  half 
opposing  or  questioning)  the 
following  concepts: 

(1)  Mental  disorders  illustrate 
the  same  pathological  prin¬ 
ciples  as  other  diseases. 

(2)  Every  psychic  sequence  pre¬ 
supposes  a  coincident  phy¬ 
siological  sequence. 

(3)  There  is  evidence  of  under¬ 
lying  physiological  disorders 
in  most  mental  diseases. 

(4)  Functional  disorders  are 
without  physical  counter¬ 
parts. 

(5)  The  organism  possesses  a 
certain  amount  of  "adapta¬ 


tion  energy”  which  may  be 
depleted  through  stress, 
leading  to  increased  suscep- 
tibihty  to  future  stress, 
b.  Nine  out  of  ten  oppose  or 
question  the  view  (1)  that 
disturbed  physiology  is  basic 
to  most  mental  disease,  (2) 
that  explanatory  concepts  of 
psychic  phenomena  must  ul¬ 
timately  be  found  in  basic 
sciences  of  physiology  and 
neurology. 

3.  On  Freudian  and  psychoanalytic 
concepts  (Items  32,  33,  42,  44, 
67,  68,  69,  70,  75,  76,  80,  82, 
83,  86). 

a.  About  the  same  number  of 
psychiatrists  accept  as  reject 
or  question  the  following: 

(1)  Paranoia  is  a  defense  sys¬ 
tem  against  unconscious 
homosexuality. 

(2)  Anxiety  neuroses  arise  from 
the  repression  of  hostihty 
and  sexual  libido,  primarily 
in  childhood. 

(3)  An  electra  complex  may  be 
the  underlying  cause  of 
enuresis  in  girls. 

(4)  A  son’s  desire  for  his  moth¬ 
er  leads  him  to  hate  his 
father  (Oedipus  complex) 
and  everyone  to  whom  he 
transfers  that  hatred. 

(5)  The  girl’s  love  for  her 
father  is  mixed  with  envy 
because  the  father  possesses 
a  p>enis  which  she  does  not. 

b.  'The  majority  of  psychiatrists 
(55-82%)  accept  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

(1)  The  psychotic  seeks  infan¬ 
tile  pleasures — often  undis¬ 
guised  narcissistic,  autoero¬ 
tic,  symbolic. 
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(2)  In  many  instances  enuresis 
is  a  form  of  social  aggres¬ 
sion. 

(3)  In  psychosexual  develop¬ 
ment  the  anal  stage  is  rath¬ 
er  well  defined  and  early 
identified. 

c.  While  the  majority  oppose 
(36-59%),  a  minority  still 
accepts  (13-36%)  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

(1)  Nail-biting  is  a  particular 
form  of  unconscious  mas¬ 
turbation. 

(2)  Stuttering  occurs  in  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  libido  has 
become  fixed  at  the  oral 
erotic  stage  of  development. 

(3)  Every  thirst  for  knowledge 
is  a  "desexualized  form  of 
sexual  curiosity. 

(4)  Obesity  develops  as  a  de¬ 
fense  and  a  displacement  of 
primitive  oral  cannibalism. 

(  5  )  Hysteria  is  the  result  of  sex¬ 

ual  experiences  which  have 
been  incompletely  repressed 
into  the  unconscious. 

(6)  Neuroses  can  be  traced 
back  to  sexual  conflicts  of 
infancy. 

4.  On  schizophrenia  (Items  19,  51, 

52,  53,  57,  58,  59,  60). 

a.  The  majority  agree: 

(1)  That  schizophrenic  psy¬ 
choses  represent  a  regres¬ 
sion  to  the  narcissistic  stage 
of  development. 

(2)  That,  in  schizophrenic  pa¬ 
tients,  stupor  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  security  opera¬ 
tion  designed  to  immobilize 
anxiety. 

(3)  That  the  schizoid  personali¬ 
ty  shows  pronounced  de- 
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fects  in  the  repression  of 
infantile  fantasies. 

b.  The  majority  reject  the  view: 

( 1 )  That  genetic  or  constitu¬ 
tional  factors  play  a  vital 
part  in  the  development  of 
schizophrenia. 

(2)  That  physiological  disturb¬ 
ances  are  primary  factors  in 
schizophrenia. 

c.  However,  eighty  per  cent  be¬ 
lieve  that  both  psychogenic 
and  organic  factors  may  be 
involved. 

d.  Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  re¬ 
ject  or  question  the  view  that 
physiological  disturbances — 
endocrine,  circulatory  or 
metabolic — are  primary  fac¬ 
tors  in  schizophrenia. 

5.  On  manic-depressive  psychoses 

(Items  62,  63). 

a.  In  this  case,  opinion  is  di¬ 
vided  as  to  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  psychic  and  phy¬ 
sical  factors.  Equal  numbers 
accepting  and  rejecting  the 
following: 

( 1 )  Defective  homeostasis  is  ba¬ 
sic  to  the  manic-depressive 
psychoses. 

(2)  Manic-depressive  psychoses 

are  of  psychogenic  origin 
and  all  physiological  dis¬ 
turbances  are  but  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  mental  dis¬ 

turbances. 

6.  On  training  and  discipline 

(Items  35,  37,  38). 

a.  Opinion  is  divided  on  the 

importance  of  training,  self- 
discipline  and  frustration  tol¬ 
erance  in  the  development  of 
neuroses. 

7.  On  shock  treatment  (Items  96, 

97). 
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a.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to 
whether  the  beneficial  effects 
in  this  case  are  due  primarily 
to  factors  operating  at  the 
mental  level  or  at  the  physio¬ 
logical  level. 

8.  On  genetic  and  constitutional 
factors  (Items  19,  60). 

a.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  psy¬ 
chiatrists  oppose  or  question 

( 1 )  the  view  that  inheritance 
or  constitution  play  a  vital 
part  in  the  development  of 
most  mental  illness,  (2)  the 
view  that  family  inheritance 
plays  a  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  schizonphrenia. 

9.  Psychiatric  vs.  psychological 
opinion. 

a.  Virtual  unanimity  of  opinion 
exists  on  eighty-one  per  cent 
of  the  items. 

b.  Statistically  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  are  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  following 
items,  with  clinical  psycholo¬ 
gists  showing  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  acceptance  than 
psychiatrists: 

( 1 )  Prolonged  worry  about  pos¬ 
sible  events  is  made  possi¬ 
ble  only  through  the  lan¬ 
guage  medium  (inner 
speech)  (Item  8). 

(2)  Defective  homeostasis  is  ba¬ 
sic  to  the  manic-depressive 
psychoses  (Item  62). 

(3)  Manic-depressive  psychosis 
is  in  the  main  a  disturbance 
related  to  ambition  and  the 
striving  for  personal  pres¬ 
tige  (Item  64). 

(4)  At  least  some  forms  of  adult 
homosexuality  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  a  gene-con¬ 
trolled  disarrangement  in 
the  balance  between  male 


and  female  maturation  tend¬ 
encies  (Item  78). 

(5)  Shock  therapy,  as  now  prac¬ 
ticed,  activates  defense 
mechanisms  at  the  cost  of 
considerable  and  unneces¬ 
sary  incidental  damage 
(Item  99). 

c.  Statistically  significant  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  are  express¬ 
ed  on  the  following  items, 
with  clinical  psychologists 
showing  a  greater  tendency 
to  oppose  or  question  the 
items : 

( 1 )  There  is  as  yet  no  evidence 
that  underlying  physiologi¬ 
cal  disturbances  exist  in  the 
case  of  most  mental  disor¬ 
ders  (Item  14). 

(2)  The  collective  unconscious 
contains  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  lying  dormant  in  the 
brain  (Item  25). 

(3)  Manic-depressive  psychoses 
are  of  psychogenic  origin 
and  all  physiological  dis¬ 
turbances  are  but  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  existing  men¬ 
tal  disturbances  (Item  63). 

(4)  A  son’s  desire  for  his  mother 
leads  him  to  hate  his  father 
and  every'  one  to  whom  he 
transfers  this  hatred  (Oedi¬ 
pus  complex)  (Item  76). 

(5)  Therapy  cannot  exist  with¬ 
out  direction;  therefore,  the 
nondirective  method  is  not 
really  therapy  (Item  91). 

Conclusions 

The  following  general  statements  or 
conclusions  are  based  on  the  above  and 
other  findings  of  the  present  study. 

1.  Psychiatric  opinion  represented 
in  this  survey  leans  more  strong¬ 
ly  toward  psychogenic  than  phys- 
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iogenic  concepts  of  mental  and 
personality  disorders. 

2.  The  participating  psychiatrists 
generally  oppose  physiological, 
biological,  and  biochemical  ac¬ 
counts. 

3.  A  favorable  attitude  is  shown  to¬ 
ward  the  conflict  dramas  and  the 
pschodynamics  of  Freudian  and 
psycho-analytic  theory,  with  par¬ 
tial  or  general  acceptance  shown 
for  the  following: 

a.  The  disturbing  effects  of 
Oedipus  and  Electra  com¬ 
plexes. 

b.  Regression  phenomena  among 
the  mentally  disturbed  ex¬ 
hibited  in  narcissistic,  auto¬ 
erotic  and  symbolic  behavior. 

c.  Regression  expressed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  accepted 
(Freudian)  psycho-sexual 
stages  in  development — oral, 
anal,  homosexual. 

d.  Foundations  of  many  disor¬ 
ders  laid  in  the  early  years  of 
life. 

e.  Lack  of  contact  with  the  en¬ 
vironment,  including  delu¬ 
sional  systems,  represents  a 
security  operation — an  escape 
or  voluntary  withdrawal  from 
reality. 

4.  The  opinions  of  clinical  psychol¬ 
ogists  represented  in  this  study 
are  in  general  agreement  with 
the  opinions  or  attitudes  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  psychiatrists. 

5.  As  compared  with  the  practicing 
psychiatrists,  the  Clinical  psy¬ 
chologists  are: 

a.  More  inclined  to  accept  the 
existence  of  underlying  physi¬ 
ological  disturbances  in  most 
mental  disorders,  including 
the  view  that  disturbances  in 


homeostasis  and  inadequacies 
of  the  stress-response  system 
are  basic  to  some  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  psychoses. 

b.  More  inclined  to  oppose  Freu¬ 
dian  and  [isychodynamic  con¬ 
cepts,  including  infantile  sex¬ 
uality,  Oedipus  complexes 
and  the  view  that  psychiatric 
disorders  are  actually  repress¬ 
ive  in  nature,  serving  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  individual  from  real¬ 
ities  too  difficult  to  bear. 

c.  Less  opposed  to  the  view  that 
the  language  medium  and 
inner  speech  (absent  during 
infancy)  are  basic  to  worry, 
projection,  and  mental  re¬ 
hearsal. 

d.  More  inclined  to  accept  her¬ 
editary  influences  in  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  individual 
to  mental  and  personality  dis¬ 
orders. 

6.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  find¬ 
ings  the  practicing  psychiatrists 
seem  unprepared,  in  the  main,  to 
accept  the  following  views*  ex¬ 
pressed  recently  by  leading  inves¬ 
tigators. 

a.  Psychological  phenomena  oc¬ 
cur  only  as  a  result  of  physi¬ 
cal  processes  and  basic  bio¬ 
chemical  reactions  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  (Terhune,  54). 

b.  Psychiatric  medicine  must 
find  its  answers  in  the  physio¬ 
logy  and  pathology  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  and  the  influences 
exerted  upon  it  by  the  en¬ 
vironment  (Terhune,  54). 

c.  Recent  physiological  studies 
show  that  many  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  assumed  to  be  func¬ 
tional  or  of  psychogenic  ori¬ 
gin  including  tbe  scbizo- 


The  statements  listed  here  are  variations  of  those  appearing  in  the  inventory. 
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phrenic  are  characterized  by 
disturbed  body  chemistry 
(Eaton  12). 

d.  Psychiatric  disorders  in  child¬ 
hood  are  fundamentally  phy- 
siopsychic  in  nature  (Ter- 
hune,  54). 

e.  The  old  dichotomies  of  "men¬ 
tal  and  physical,"  “functional 
and  organic”  are  wrong  and 
misleading  since  there  can  be 
no  function  without  an  organ 
(Cobb,  9). 


f.  Studies  dealing  with  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  schizophrenia  in 
particular  lines  of  descent  call 
attention  to  the  importance 
of  hereditary  factors  (Kall¬ 
mann  25,  26,  27). 

g.  Susceptibility  to  psychic  stress 
and  to  mental  disease  varies 
with  the  adequacy  of  body  de¬ 
fenses  and  the  adaptation 
processes  associated  with  pit¬ 
uitary  and  adrenal  cortex  se¬ 
cretions  (Selye  48,  49,  50). 


AN  INVENTORY  OF  ATTITUDES  AND  OPINIONS 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF  MENTAL  AND  PERSONALITY  DISORDERS 
DIRECTIONS 

Below  are  a  number  of  statements  drawn  from  current  texts  and  references 
dealing  with  mental  and  personality  disorders.  Differences  in  background  and 
orientation  are  reflected  in  many  of  these  statements.  Some  of  them  are  clearly 
incompatible. 

It  is  requested  that  you  draw  a  circle  around  one  of  the  designations — YES — 
NO — ? — appearing  before  each  statement,  thus  indicating,  in  each  case,  whether 
you  accept,  reject  or  question  the  content  of  the  statement. 

No  identification  of  yourself  or  your  institution  should  be  made  on  the  in¬ 
ventory.  Our  interests  are  quite  impersonal  and  no  reference  will  be  made  in  any 
written  or  published  material  relating  to  this  study  by  which  the  participating 
individuals  or  institutions  can  be  identified. 
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STATEMENTS 

The  origin  of  many  of  our  more  serious  personality  prob¬ 
lems  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  years  of  life.  (22) 
Psychiatric  disorders  of  childhood  are  fundamentally 
physiopsychic  in  nature.  (54) 

A  patient  will  understand  his  present  difficulties  when  he 
recognizes  their  connection  with  infantile  experiences. 
(20) 

Since  the  emotional  experiences  of  infancy  and  early 
childhood  are  shallow  and  transitory,  they  can  have  little 
to  do  with  personality  disorders  of  liter  life.  (32) 

When  emotional  states  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  are 
sustained,  they  are  typically  physiogenic  in  nature.  (54) 
Self-demand  feeding  in  which  nursing  always  rewards  the 
child’s  crying  is  better  calculated  to  produce  a  confident 
and  unneurotic  personality  than  is  calculated  time  feed- 
ine.  (39) 

Self-regulated  feedings  without  limitation  in  nursing  time 
will  not  eliminate  thumb-sucking.  (57) 

Prolonged  worry  about  possible  events  is  made  possible 
only  through  the  language  medium  (inner  speech).  (32) 
In  children,  sustained  emotional  states  (socially  induced) 
are  impossible  until  fairly  adequate  language  habits  (al¬ 
lowing  for  mental  rehearsal)  have  been  developed.  (32) 
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If  an  individual  could  not  think  symbolically,  he  could 
not  become  ill  psychologically.  (42) 

The  organic  and  psychological  approaches  in  psychiatry 
are  complementary,  each  providing  a  much-needed  check 
against  the  over-enthusiastic  claims  of  the  other.  (54) 
Mental  disorders  illustrate  the  same  pathological  prin¬ 
ciples  as  other  diseases,  are  produced  in  the  same  way, 
and  must  be  investigated  in  the  same  spirit  of  objective 
research.  (54) 

In  dealing  with  a  psychological  sequence,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  introduce  or  presuppose  a  coincident  physiological  se¬ 
quence.  (45) 

There  is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  underlying  physiolomcal 
disturbances  exist  in  the  case  of  most  mental  disorders. 
(37) 

The  neuroses  and  the  psychoses  arise  primarily  from  frus¬ 
trations  or  failure  to  affect  an  appropriate  adjustment  in 
the  interplay  of  psychological  and  social  forces.  (37) 

All  functional  maladjustments  are  essentially  alike  in  their 
basic  etiology.  (40) 

Emotional  maladjustments  are  as  susceptible  of  scientific 
study  as  are  physical  disorders.  (37) 

While  physical  disease  involves  primarily  disturbances  of 
the  physiological  and  chemical  processes,  mental  disease 
(of  the  functional  type)  involves  psychological  and  non¬ 
physical  factors.  (41) 

Inheritance  and  constitution  play  a  vital  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  most  forms  of  mental  illness.  (54) 

The  only  explanatory  concepts  for  psychology  are  those  of 
the  more  basic  biological  sciences  of  physiology  and  neu¬ 
rology.  (33) 

The  large  majority  of  mental  illnesses  develop  from  and 
by  means  of  disturbed  physiology.  (24) 

Emotional  and  environmental  factors  are  not  the  primary 
factors  in  the  development  either  of  schizophrenia  or  of 
manic-depressive  psychoses.  (54) 

The  view  that  so-called  functional  disorders  occur  in  the 
absence  of  physical  counterparts  is  not  founded  in  fact. 
(9) 

The  psychical  apparatus  may  be  divided  into  three  parts 
or  levels:  the  conscious,  the  pre-conscious,  and  the  un¬ 
conscious.  (57) 

The  collective  unconscious  contains  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  lying  dormant  in  the  brain.  (4) 

Since  the  concept  of  the  "unconscious”  is  at  best  inferen¬ 
tial  rather  than  phenomenological,  it  belongs  in  the  sphere 
of  aUegory  or  mythology  rather  than  in  the  sphere  of 
science.  (32) 

The  "mind”  is  merely  one  aspect — the  psychological  as- 
j^t — of  biological  functioning  of  the  organism.  (37) 
TTiere  is  a  definite  relationship  between  the  kind  of  per¬ 
son  and  the  ^pe  of  disorder  he  develops  if  he  becomes 
mentally  ill.  (37) 

Much  behavior  patholc^  results  from  fixations  at  particu¬ 
lar  life  periods,  and  ^om  the  inadequate  resolution  of 
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conflicts  which  occur  inevitably  in  the  course  of  normal 
maturation.  (6) 

Failure  to  develop  in  the  individual  a  reasonable  degree 
of  frustration  tolerance  is  often  an  underlying  factor  in 
the  development  of  mental  and  personality  disorders.  (6) 
An  organism  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  "adaptation 
energy”  for  meeting  all  dangerous  or  painful  situations, 
and  when  it  is  employed  to  combat  one  type  of  attack,  less 
is  available  to  resist  others.  (22) 

The  psychotic  seeks  infantile  pleasure  of  a  rudimentary, 
often  undisguised  type,  such  as  narcissistic,  autoerotic, 
symbolic,  objectless  pleasure.  (1) 

Neurosis  can  be  traced  back  to  the  sexual  conflicts  of  in¬ 
fancy.  (38) 

The  symptoms  of  neurotic  illness  are  substitutes  for  the 
satisfaction  of  sexual  desires  which  have  been  repressed. 
(38) 

Sexual  problems  of  adjustment  are  not  causes  but  effects 
of  neurotic  character  structure.  (20) 

All  neuroses  stem  from  severe  birth  anxietv,  and  all  later 
anxiety  can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  birth  anxiety.  (4) 
Low  frustration  tolerance  and  a  tendency  to  overreact  to 
emotional  stimuli  are  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  neu¬ 
rotic  personality.  (32) 

Inadequacies  of  discipline  and  self-restraint,  coupled  with 
an  inadequate  habit-system,  are  characteristic  of  the  neu¬ 
rotic.  (32) 

Instability  and  low  dynanism  are  typical  weaknesses  in 
the  personality  structure  of  the  neurasthenic.  (32) 

Since  the  desire  for  superiority  is  the  universal  goal,  a 
neurosis  may  be  regardea  as  a  device  for  dominating.  (43) 
War  neurosis  is  based  on  a  conflict  between  love  and 
hatred  of  one’s  country.  (14) 

Hysteria  is  the  result  of  sexual  experiences  which  have 
been  incompletely  repressed  into  the  unconscious.  (56) 
Conversion  symptoms  are  a  symboUc  expression  of  emo¬ 
tionally  charged  unconscious  psychological  content.  (14) 
Anxiety  neuroses  arises  from  the  repression  of  hostility 
and  sexual  libido,  primarily  in  childhood.  (8) 
Neurasthenia  may  be  ascribed  to  an  endocrine  condi¬ 
tion  produced  by  sexual  overactivity.  (8) 

Psychasthenia  is  due  to  fixations  over  toilet  training,  with 
sadism  (and  masochism)  and  hostility  to  parents.  (8) 
Obsessional  neuroses  should  be  viewed  as  regressions  to 
the  anal-sadistic  state.  (20) 

Climacteric  depression  is  a  form  of  hysteria  induced  by  a 
woman’s  loss  of  the  capacity  to  compensate  for  her  lack 
of  a  penis.  (14) 

Suicide  may  be  viewed  as  a  nand  gesture,  and  so  the  in¬ 
ferior  person  commits  suicide  in  order  to  prove  his  su¬ 
periority.  (43) 

Schizophrenia  results  from  any  form  of  isolation  which 
cuts  the  person  off  from  intimate  social  relationships  for 
an  extenaed  period  of  time.  (44) 
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Schizophrenia  is  a  manifestation  of  disordered  biolo^, 
the  chief  functional  deviations  being  endocrine,  circula¬ 
tory  or  metabolic.  (28) 

The  schizophrenic’s  lowered  level  of  physiological  func¬ 
tioning  is  evidence  of  a  constitutional  aefect  of  vitality 
which  predisposes  him  to  schizophrenic  reactions  when 
placed  under  excessive  stress.  (10) 

Schizophrenia  is  not  a  disease  entity  but  a  syndrome,  or  a 
reaction  type,  in  which  either  psychogenic  or  organic  fac¬ 
tors  may  predominate.  (10) 

The  schizophrenic’s  chief  difficulty  is  the  actual  or  threat¬ 
ened  collapse  of  self-respect.  (28) 

Schizophrenia  results  from  the  schizophrenic’s  incapacity 
to  solve  the  problems  of  bisexuality  in  harmony  with 
reality.  (14) 

The  schizophrenic  is  a  person  who  never  felt  accepted 
from  earliest  infancy  and  everything  he  has  tried  to  learn 
and  do  has,  in  consequence,  lacked  meaning  and  satis¬ 
faction.  (13) 

Schizophrenic  psychoses  may  be  considered  a  regression 
to  the  narcissistic  stage  of  development.  (20) 

A  schizoid  personality  shows  pronounced  defects  in  the 
repression  or  infantile  fantasies  and  other  modes  of  think¬ 
ing  which  are  essential  to  normal  adjustment.  (29) 

In  schizophrenic  patients,  stupor  may  be  regarded  as  a 
security  operation  designed  to  immobilize  anxiety.  (14) 
An  individual’s  average  expectancy  of  becoming  schizo- 

[>hrenic  varies  directly  with  the  closeness  of  his  blood  re- 
ationship  to  a  schizophrenic  patient.  (10) 

Defective  homeostasis — somatic  and  psychic — is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  schizophrenia.  (35) 

Defective  homeostasis  is  basic  to  the  manic-depressive 
psychosis.  (12) 

Manic-depressive  psychoses  are  of  psychogenic  origin  and 
all  physiological  clisturbances  are  but  the  consequences  of 
existing  mental  disturbances.  (28) 

Manic^epressive  psychosis  is  in  the  main  a  disturbance 
related  to  ambition  and  the  striving  for  personal  prestige. 

Theoretically  every  disease  may  be  psychosomatic,  since 
emotional  factors  influence  all  body  processes  through 
nervous  and  humoral  pathways.  (14) 

Attacks  of  asthma  are  correlated  with  an  unconscious  sup¬ 
pressed  impulse  to  cry  for  mother’s  help.  (2) 

Obesity  develops  as  a  defense  and  a  displacement  of  a 

ftrimitive  oral  cannibalism.  (14) 

n  many  instances  enuresis  may  be  seen  to  be  a  form  of 
social  aggression.  (32) 

In  dealing  with  enuresis  in  girls,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  an  electra  complex  may  be  the  underlying  fac¬ 
tor  in  its  development.  (32) 

Paranoia  is  a  defense  system  against  unconscious  homo¬ 
sexuality.  (14) 

The  paranoid  personality  is  dominated  by  his  intuitive 
awareness  of  the  primitive  hdstility  of  others,  but  is  de- 
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fective  in  his  common  sense  judgment  of  the  real  inten¬ 
tions  of  others.  (29) 

Epilepsy  is  a  flight  into  unconsciousness  from  some  un¬ 
pleasant  emotional  experience.  (56) 

Criminality  is  a  form  of  psychopathology  to  which  men 
are  especially  subject  as  seen  from  the  much  higher  inci¬ 
dence  of  crime  among  men  than  among  women.  (32) 
Criminality  is  basically  a  psychic  disease  which,  in  most 
instances,  calls  for  psychiatric  treatment.  (14) 

The  girl’s  love  for  her  father  is  mixed  with  envy  because 
the  father  possesses  a  penis  which  she  does  not  have.  (17) 
A  son’s  desire  for  his  mother  leads  him  to  hate  his  father 
and  every  one  to  whom  he  transfers  this  hatred.  (Oedipus 
complex).  (43) 

Every  person  is  constitutionally  bisexual,  that  is,  he  in¬ 
herits  the  tendencies  of  the  opposite  sex  as  well  as  those 
of  his  own  sex.  (17) 

At  least  some  forms  of  adult  homosexuality  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  a  gene-controlled  disarrangement  in  the 
balance  between  male  and  female  maturation  tendencies. 
(53) 

The  sublimation  of  sexuality  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good  to  a  person.  (67) 

Every  thirst  for  knowledge  is  a  "desexualized”  form  of  sex¬ 
ual  curiosity.  (20) 

Sexualitv  manifests  itself  quite  clearly  immediately  after 
birth,  cmefly  in  the  pleasure-giving  functions  of  the  ero¬ 
genous  zones  of  the  body.  (38) 

Nail-biting  is  a  particular  form  of  unconscious  masturba¬ 
tion  activity.  (30) 

Stuttering  occurs  in  those  individuals  in  whom  the  libido 
has  become  fixed  at  the  oral  erotic  stage  of  development. 
(30) 

What  woman  ultimately  wants  in  intercourse  is  to  be 
raped  and  violated;  what  she  wants  in  mental  life  is  to 
be  humiliated.  (20) 

The  relatively  high  incidence  of  frigidity  among  women  is 
traceable  to  biochemical  as  well  as  to  psychological  and 
social  factors.  (32) 

In  psychosexual  development  the  anal  stage  is  rather  well 
defined  and  early  identified.  (4) 

No  one  therapeutic  approach  is  suitable  for  all  individu¬ 
als,  nor  is  the  success  obtained  with  one  approach  proof 
that  other  approaches  might  not  have  been  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  with  the  same  individual.  (6) 

In  mental  disorders,  a  penetration  into  the  psychical  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  patient  is  demanded,  which  is  scarcely 
ever  necessary  in  ordinary  medical  practice.  (1) 

In  the  so-called  functional  disorders,  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  differential  diagnoses  on  an  edologic  basis.  (40) 
For  purposes  of  therapy,  case  history  techniques  and  ^ag¬ 
nostic  testing  are  unnecessary.  (41) 

Therapy  cannot  exist  without  direction;  therefore,  the 
non-directive  method  is  not  really  therapy.  (31) 
Psychoanalysis  is  allegorical  mysticism  and  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  and  practiced  without  scientific  validation.  (11) 
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40  24  36  place  them  by  acts  of  judgment.  (51) 

94.  Yes  No  ?  Psychoanalytic  therapy  is  a  process  of  reconditioning.  ( 1 ) 

46.6  24  29.3 

•95.  Yes  No  ?  The  psychoanalytic  approach  is  at  best  applicable  only  to 

69.3  12  18.6  certain  forms  or  mental  pathology.  (37) 

96.  Yes  No  ?  In  electric  shock  treatment,  the  beneficial  effect  of  treat- 

44  29.3  26.6  ment  is  greatly  reduced  if  the  therapist  does  not  have  the 

cooperation  and  confidence  of  the  patient.  (14) 

97.  Yes  No  ?  Beneficial  effects  of  shock  treatment  at  the  mental  and 

33.3  20  46.6  behavior  level  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  effect  of  such 

treatment  at  the  structural  and  physiological  level.  (48) 

98.  Yes  No  ?  Influences  operating  at  the  psychic  level  in  connection 

26.6  30.6  42.6  with  shock  treatment  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  ben¬ 

eficial  effects  of  such  treatment.  (28) 

99.  Yes  No  ?  Shock  therapy,  as  now  practiced,  activates  defense  mech- 

8  45.3  46.6  anisms  at  the  cost  of  considerable  and  unnecessary  in¬ 

cidental  damage.  (48) 

100.  Yes  No  ?  Insulin  shock  is  experienced  as  death — awakening  from 

13.3  33.3  53.3  it,  as  a  repetition  of  the  development  from  infancy  to  the 

adult  self.  (14) 
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They  Can  Never  See  a 

Rainbow  in  the  Sky 

By  ISRAEL  DVORINE 
2328  Eutaw  Place 
Baltimore  17,  Md. 


IT  SOUNDS  LIKE  the  title  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  song,  or  the  last  line  of  a  jingle 
which  will  reward  the  winner  with 
some  fabulous  prize.  But  it  is  very  far 
from  being  either.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  sober  statement  of  fact  that  has  seri¬ 
ous,  sometimes  even  tragic  implications 
for  millions  of  Americans,  as  well  as 
many  millions  of  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  For  the  people  to  whom 
this  statement  applies,  there  is  no  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  In  fact, 
they  cannot  even  see  the  rainbow,  and 
look  as  they  will  to  the  blue  heaven 
above  them,  all  their  looking  is  in  vain. 

While  young  and  old  with  heads  held 
high 

See  God’s  canvass  in  pigments  bold. 
They  stand  and  gaze,  see  naught  in  sky, 
And  never  watch  the  bow  unfold. 

These  are  the  color-blind,  of  whom 
there  are  approximately  8,000,000  in 
the  United  States.  They  can  never  see 
a  rainbow.  Those  whose  defect  in  color 
perception  is  comparatively  mild  can  see 
some  yellow  and  blue  in  the  sky.  Most 
of  them,  however,  can  never  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  a  summer  sunset.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  they  stare  with 
incredulity  at  those  who  rise  so  early 
in  the  morning  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
catching  the  coming  of  the  dawn,  or  that 
they  exclaim  uncomprehendingly  over 
those  who  scale  the  tops  of  mountains 
merely  to  watch  the  gloriously  multi¬ 


colored  day  sink  into  the  velvet  cradle 
of  the  star  spangled  night. 

A  World  of  Color 

This  inability  to  appreciate  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature,  however,  is  not  the  most 
important  element  of  the  problem 
faced  by  the  color-bUnd.  It  is,  after  all, 
quite  possible  to  live,  and  live  with  en¬ 
joyment  without  aesthetic  pleasure  of 
this  particular  type.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  modern  world  in  which  we 
live  color  has  more  than  a  purely  aes¬ 
thetic  meaning.  It  is  significant  in  many 
fields  and  departments  of  modern  liv¬ 
ing,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  identi¬ 
fy  it  are  likely  to  find  themselves  seri¬ 
ously  handicapped  on  many  occasions. 

For  example,  there  is  the  matter  of 
driving  an  automobile,  an  occupation  by 
which  millions  of  people  earn  a  living, 
and  a  necessary,  or  even  essential  skill 
for  millions  of  others.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  almost 
all  of  our  public  motor  vehicles  are 
manned  by  drivers  who,  in  order  to  get 
their  jobs,  have  had  to  pass  numerous 
tests  for  possible  visual  defects,  includ¬ 
ing  the  defect  of  color-blindness.  But 
tests  for  color-blindness  are  not  ordinari¬ 
ly  part  of  the  examination  given  the 
individual  drivers  of  private  cars.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  are  millions  of  drivers  who 
secured  their  licenses  before  it  became 
compulsory  to  pass  an  eye  test.  Even  to- 
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day,  there  are  five  states  that  issue 
licenses  without  requiring  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  pass  the  simplest  kind  of  an 
eye  test.  Thus  there  are  thousands  of 
motorists  on  our  highways  at  any  given 
moment  who  are  probably  seriously  en¬ 
dangering  their  own  fives,  as  well  as  the 
fives  of  others  because  of  color-blindness 
of  which  they  are  not  aware. 

This  may  come  as  a  somewhat  start¬ 
ling  statement.  Even  though  you  your¬ 
self  may  be  blessed  with  perfect  vision 
in  every  respect,  you  have  probabh’  been 
acquainted  with  experiences  of  friends 
or  relatives  who  have  been  troubled 
with  various  ocular  defects.  You  know, 
therefore,  that  most  of  these  are  de¬ 
tected  with  comparative  ease.  If  the 
trouble  is  poor  or  reduced  visual  acuity, 
the  sufferer  can  readily  compare  his  own 
ability  to  see  distant  objects  with  that 
of  another  person.  Failure  to  identify 
familiar  objects  at  a  distance  is  readily 
apparent.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  nor¬ 
mal  visual  acuity  for  most  of  their  fives, 
only  to  develop  some  reduction  or  fail¬ 
ure  in  this  respect,  are  soon  conscious  of 
this  fact.  Their  normal  experience  gives 
them  a  basis  for  comparison  with  their 
present  state  of  vision. 

None  of  this,  however,  is  true  of 
color-blindness.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
for  one  to  suffer  from  this  defect  with¬ 
out  knowing  it.  Indeed,  as  most  experts 
know  only  too  well,  the  color-blind  in¬ 
dividual  is  generally  unaware  that  his 
vision  is  defective  in  this  respect  until 
it  is  called  to  his  attention. 

Individual  Differences 

There  is  a  simple  explanation  for  this 
curious  situation.  The  core  of  the  ex¬ 
planation  lies  in  the  psychological  na¬ 
ture  of  the  experience  of  seeing.  Because 
seeing  is  psychological,  and  therefore  a 
personal  experience,  there  is  no  way 


for  any  individual  to  know  how  the 
colors  that  he  is  viewing  appear  to  an¬ 
other  individual.  You  interpret  a  certain 
color  as  red  whenever  you  see  it.  But 
you  can  never  know  or  prove  that  this 
particular  color  appears  the  same  to 
your  friend  who  views  it  with  you.  Nor 
does  your  own  visual  experience  of  color 
in  the  past  form  a  basis  for  comparison 
with  your  present  perception  of  color. 

This  sounds  as  if  the  experience  of 
color  perception  is  very  complicated,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  it  is.  How  are  you 
to  know  whether  your  color  perception 
is  normal  or  defective?  Why  is  so  much 
emphasis  laid  on  good  color  discrimina¬ 
tion?  And  if  you  are  color-blind,  or  if 
your  color  perception  is  weak,  is  there 
anything  you  can  do  about  it? 

Let’s  begin  to  answer  these  questions 
by  trying  to  understand  what  makes  the 
problem  so  complex.  The  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  all  seeing,  chromatic 
and  achromatic  Cin  other  words,  both 
color  vision,  and  black  and  white 
vision),  is  a  mental,  or  psychological 
process.  It  is  therefore  a  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  But,  you  say,  the  steps  lead 
to  the  ultimate  identification  of  the  visu¬ 
al  image  are  physical  and  physiological. 
This,  of  course,  is  true.  These  steps  fol¬ 
low  the  laws  of  optics,  which  are  known 
to  physicists,  eye  specialists,  photo¬ 
graphers  and  many  other  professional 
and  scientific  groups.  These  laws  have 
to  do  with  the  movement  of  fight  rays, 
the  way  in  which  they  focus  on  the 
retinae  of  the  eyes,  and  the  propogation 
of  the  resultant  images  along  the  optic 
nerves  to  the  visual  centers  of  the  brain. 
The  lava’s  of  optics,  however,  do  not  ex¬ 
plain  what  transforms  these  electrical 
stimuli  into  a  visual  concept.  That  part 
of  the  process  is  still  cloaked  in  mysterv’. 

We  do  know,  of  course,  that  although 
the  eyes  play  the  most  important  role 
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in  the  act  of  seeing,  the  perception  and 
identification  of  what  one  sees  depend 
also  on  clues  from  other  senses.  Seeing 
is  a  visual  experience,  but  it  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  summation  of  stimuli 
from  all  of  the  senses.  The  identifica¬ 
tion  of  an  object  is  made  possible  only 
because  of  some  previous  experience 
with  it  or  with  something  that  resembles 
it.  All  of  us  have  received  frequent  proof 
of  this  in  the  ease  with  which  we  can  de¬ 
scribe  familiar  objects,  and  the  faltering 
difficulty  that  overtakes  us  when  we  at¬ 
tempt  the  description  of  an  object 
viewed  for  the  first  time.  We  are  all 
familiar,  too,  with  the  longing  that 
sweeps  over  us  for  touching,  smeUing, 
or  tasting,  in  order  to  get  some  clue  be¬ 
sides  the  visual  indication  that  will  help 
us  to  identify  the  unknown. 

When  cataracts  are  removed  from 
the  eyes  of  people  who  have  been  blind 
from  birth,  they  find  it  difficult  at  first 
to  identify  many  common,  every  day 
objects  which  now  they  are  seeing  for 
the  first  time.  Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  they  find  it  necessary  to  touch 
these  objects  with  hands  and  fingers. 
There  is  an  incident  told  of  one  such 
occasion.  A  surgeon  asked  his  patient, 
following  a  successful  operation  for  the 
removal  of  cataracts,  if  he  could  see  the 
toy  elephant  standing  on  the  desk.  The 
patient  replied  that  he  could  see  it.  The 
doctor  then  told  him  to  take  the  toy  in 
his  hands.  He  did  so,  and  an  expression 
of  surprise  came  over  his  face  as  he 
fondled  the  object  with  his  hands. 
"W^hy,  it  is  not  an  elephant  at  all!”  he 
exclaimed.  “It  is  a  glass  milk  bottle.” 
And  so  indeed  it  was.  The  patient  had 
seen  the  object,  and  he  was  not  stupid. 
But  his  visual  identification  of  the  bottle 
was  neither  accurate  nor  complete  un¬ 
til  it  was  reinforced  with  the  clues  given 
by  the  sense  of  touch. 


In  the  case  of  color,  the  experience  of 
perception  is  even  more  complex,  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  touch,  smell,  taste,  or 
hear  color.  Thus  the  visual  sensation 
cannot  be  augmented  by  stimuli  from 
other  senses.  The  perception  and  iden¬ 
tification  of  color  is  a  purely  visual  ex¬ 
perience,  and  its  realization  depends 
not  only  on  refraction  of  hght  by  the 
eyes  and  the  projection  of  retinal  images 
to  the  visual  centers  of  the  brain,  but 
on  social  and  educational  development 
as  well.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
child  were  never  told  that  a  certain  spe¬ 
cific  color  is  red,  while  another  one  is 
blue.  Would  he  ever  be  able,  without 
this  specific  information,  to  apply,  those 
names  to  the  proper  color?  Clearly,  the 
naming  of  colors  is  a  learned  skill. 

Color-Blind  Children 

What  does  the  color-bhnd  child  ac¬ 
tually  see?  Is  it  possible  that  he  sees 
the  colors  as  a  child  with  normal  color 
vision  does?  No;  on  this  pmint,  color 
specialists  are  agreed.  Whatever  he  sees 
as  color,  it  is  not  what  the  child  with 
normal  color  vision  sees.  However,  the 
same  color  speciahsts  are  in  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  what  the  color-blind  actually 
do  see. 

Nevertheless,  something  is  known  of 
their  difficulties.  Generally  speaking, 
the  color-blind  have  trouble,  not  with 
the  whole  spectrum,  but  only  with  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  it.  The  long  rays  which  are 
designated  as  the  red  rays  may  appear 
much  darker  to  them,  or  they  may  not 
be  perceived  at  all.  In  place  of  red,  the 
color-blind  may  see  gray.  Green  may 
resemble  brown  to  them,  or  it  may,  at 
times,  be  confused  with  red  and  orange. 
Blue,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  con¬ 
fused  with  purple,  while  purple  may  not 
be  perceived  at  all.  This  is  probably 
true,  for  it  is  a  known  fact  that  indi- 
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viduals  with  normal  color  vision  do  not 
see  the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  rays  of 
the  spectrum,  although  some  of  these  ‘ 
rays  are  visible  to  bees  and,  perhaps,  to 
other  living  creatures. 

Thus  the  congenital  color-blind  per¬ 
son  grows  up  in  a  world  where  colors 
are  difFerent  for  him  from  what  they 
are  for  others,  or  else  they  are  absent. 
He  has  no  basis  for  comparison,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  know,  solely,  of  his 
own  experience,  that  his  color  percep¬ 
tion  is  difiFerent  from  that  of  other  peo¬ 
ple.  For  example,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  see  a  purple  color.  Therefore,  when 
he  hears  people  speak  of  purple,  he 
readily  comes  to  a  false  conclusion,  usu¬ 
ally  assuming  that  actually  they  mean 
blue.  Most  color-blind  individuals  are 
amazed  when  they  are  told  that  they 
are  color-blind.  Every  doctor  has  had 
frequent  experience  of  having  his  diag¬ 
nosis  questioned,  and  its  accuracy  dis¬ 
puted  by  the  patient  concerned. 

Tests  of  Color  Vision 

For  this  reason,  the  use  of  lantern 
tests,  which  is  a  simple  means  of  exam¬ 
ination  for  color  defects  and  fairly  ac¬ 
curate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
examiner,  is  not  satisfactory  for  general 
practice.  Nor  is  it  a  practical  means  of 
testing  for  color  discrimination  in  in¬ 
dustrial  plants.  The  color-blind  sub¬ 
mitting  to  this  test  is  frequently  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  interpretation  of  a  color¬ 
ed  light  is  wrong  and  the  examiner’s  is 
right.  Time  and  time  again,  he  will  dis¬ 
pute  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis. 

An  equally  simple,  and  much  more 
sadsfactoiv’  test  for  color-blindness  is 
that  of  the  pseudo-isochromatic  plates. 
These  plates  consist  of  printed  circular 
designs  made  up  of  multi-colored  dots, 
large  and  small.  They  are  so  ingeniously 
arranged  that  an  individual  with  normal 


color  perception  can  perceive  one  or  two 
digits  in  the  grouping  of  the  dots.  To 
the  color-blind,  however,  the  design 
represents  merely  a  mass  of  colored  dots 
without  shape  or  form.  To  convince  the 
color-blind  individual  that  his  color 
vision  is  faulty,  the  examiner  has  only 
to  place  a  colored  filter  before  the  plate, 
and  the  digits  immediately  become  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  patient. 

It  requires  only  a  brief  and  superfi¬ 
cial  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  our 
life  in  the  world  today  to  be  convinced 
of  the  fact  that  color-blindness  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  considerable  social  significance. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  use  of  color 
to  indicate  danger,  and  the  real  peril 
that  the  color-blind  individual  may  in¬ 
cur  as  the  result  of  misinterpreting  such 
a  signal.  Red,  which  is  the  generally 
employed  color  to  indicate  danger,  may 
even  be  perceptible  to  him  in  clear  wea¬ 
ther,  but  prove  most  confusing  to  him 
at  twilight,  at  night,  in  a  fog,  rain,  or 
snowstorm.  The  Maryland  Optometric 
Association  once  conducted  visual  tests 
for  drivers,  in  the  course  of  which  14 
motorists  out  of  2000  admitted  that 
they  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
red  light  and  the  green  one  when  both 
lights  were  exposed  deliberately  at  the 
same  time  on  a  traffic  signal. 

Incidence  of  Difficulties 

The  best  estimates  of  the  color  spe¬ 
cialists  indicate  that  one  out  of  every 
ten  men  has  some  difficulty  with  color 
perception.  It  can  therefore  be  readily 
imagined  that  there  is  a  waste  and  spoil¬ 
age  in  industry'  resulting  from  lack  of 
good  color  discrimination  of  surprising¬ 
ly  great  proportions.  For  there  is  hardly 
an  industry  today  where  color  does  not 
play  an  important  role,  either  in  the 
production  process,  or  office  main¬ 
tenance,  or  both.  The  textile  industry 
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alone  is  probably  employing  thousands 
of  color-blind  workers  who  are  contri¬ 
buting  their  unsuspected  share  to  the 
waste  and  spoilage  of  material  amount¬ 
ing  to  millions  of  dollars  annually.  And 
how  many  disastrous  slip-ups  in  office 
routine  are  being  committed  every  day 
by  file  clerks  who  unwittingly  are  con¬ 
fusing  blue  cards  with  gray,  or  mixing 
up  the  yellow  and  the  orange  cards,  or 
mistaking  the  green  cards  for  the  red 
ones,  or  even  accountants  who  mistake 
red  figures  for  black? 

There  is  only  one  way  of  eliminating 
this  problem.  That  is,  by  compulsory 
visual  tests  which  include  tests  for  color¬ 
blindness.  We  are  not,  of  course,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  there  is  no  room  in  industry 
or  business  for  the  color-blind.  Our 
point  is  that  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
detect  the  color-blind,  they  may  be  put 
in  the  wrong  sort  of  job.  We  mean 
merely  to  suggest  that  once  a  man  has 
been  found  to  be  color-blind,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  avoid  placing  him  in 
a  job,  the  successful  perfornpance  of 
which  involves  the  use  of  color. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  find  individuals 
who  have  difficulty  in  identifying  colors 
even  in  such  strategic  positions  as  our 
police  departments.  Recently,  there  was 
a  case  in  which  a  traffic  officer  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  court  dismissal  of  an 
individual  who  had  committed  a  serious 
violation.  The  officer  testified  that  the 
car  in  question  was  green.  Upon  cross 
examination  by  the  defendant’s  attorney, 
he  failed  to  identify  a  green  disk  when 
shown  a  green  and  blue  disk  simultan¬ 
eously.  He  thus  destroyed  the  credi¬ 
bility  and  reliability  of  his  own  direct 
testimony,  and  the  violator  got  off  scot 
free.  Many  similar  examples  could  be 
cited  of  faulty  decisions  by  men  in  re¬ 
sponsible  positions  as  a  direct  result  of 
defective  color  vision. 
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Follow  Up 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  a 
person  who  is  found  to  be  color-blind 
is  often  a  serious  one.  Such  an  individ¬ 
ual  may  occupy  an  important  executive 
position,  or  have  an  occupational  skill 
that  has  been  acquired  through  many 
years  of  training.  Yet,  once  his  color¬ 
blindness  has  been  discovered,  it  may 
then  be  quite  obvious  that  his  continua¬ 
tion  in  that  position  may  present  dan¬ 
ger,  both  to  himself  and  to  others.  In 
such  instances,  it  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  know  what  to  do.  Sometimes, 
the  mere  discovery  of  his  visual  defect 
will  put  such  an  individual  on  his 
guard,  and  by  making  him  more  cau¬ 
tious,  will  make  him  less  apt  to  cause 
a  serious  accident.  But  sometimes  the 
work  that  he  does  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  his  defect  makes  it  impossible  for 
him,  even  with  superhuman  effort,  to 
avoid  endangering  his  own  or  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives.  In  such  cases  there  is  only 
one  solution.  The  individual  must  be 
removed  from  his  position,  and  given 
some  other  task  or  job  that  is  less  tax¬ 
ing  for  his  limited  color  sense. 

Obviously,  such  painful  experience 
and  difficult  vocational  decisions  can  be 
avoided  for  the  oncoming  generations 
if  we  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  tests 
for  color-blindness  for  all  of  our  school 
children.  In  this  way,  those  who  are 
discovered  to  be  color-blind  can  be  giv¬ 
en  vocational  guidance  and  advice  at  an 
early  age,  and  thus  helped  to  avoid  the 
choice  of  a  profession  where  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  colors  plays  an  important 
role. 

What  To  Do? 

What  possibilities  are  there  for  over¬ 
coming  color-blindness,  or  at  least  miti¬ 
gating  its  effects?  All  color  experts  agree 
that  congenital  color-blindness  is  in- 
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curable.  However,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  many  children  who  are  defective 
in  color  sense  are  color-weak  rather  than 
congenitally  color-blind,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  some  that  this  may  be  due  to 
slow  maturation.  Especially  significant  is 
the  report  of  Dr.  N.  H.  Pronko  and  his 
associates  of  the  University  of  Wichita. 
Their  investigation  of  the  color  vision  of 
school  children  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  grades  disclosed  a  gradual  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  color  defectives 
as  they  advanced  through  the  grades. 
In  their  opinion  color  vision  follows  the 
usual  developmental  pattern  associated 
with  learning  and  maturation. 

One  thing,  however,  can  be  stated 
categorically.  This  is  a  problem,  the 
magnitude  of  which  is  not  generally 
realized.  The  individuals  with  normal 


color  sense  have  no  idea  of  the  extent 
and  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of 
color-blindness.  Nor  are  they  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  psychological  stigma  that  is 
experienced  by  the  individual  who  sud¬ 
denly  discovers  that  his  color  vision  is 
not  normal.  In  view  of  these  factors, 
the  importance  of  a  nation-wide  school 
program  of  testing  for  color-blindness 
and  training  in  color  discrimination  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  Clearly,  such  a 
program  should  be  inaugurated  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Tbe  first  essential 
step  is  to  inform  as  many  people  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  problem,  and  to  publicize 
the  situation  broadly  and  thoroughly. 
Once  aroused,  public  opinion  will  be 
quick  to  demand  the  adoption  of  a 
program  to  deal  with  the  problem  effec¬ 
tively. 


Dr.  Dvorine  is  the  designer  of  the  Dvorine  Pseudo-Isochromatk  Plates  used  in  testing 
for  color-blindness. 
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or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  unincorporated 
firm,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  that  of  each  Individual  member,  must  be  given.) 
The  P^mer  Company,  HIngham,  Mass.,  Raymond  P.  Fulmer,  HIngham,  Maas.,  Elisabeth  J. 
Sawin,  Wollaston,  Mass..  William  D.  Maynard,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Bertha  L.  Ames,  New  York, 
N.  T.,  B.  Norman  Strong.  West  Hartford.  Conn.,  Burr  Gannet  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Bessie  F. 
Vinton,  Dover,  N.  H.,  John  W.  Gauss,  Salem,  Mass. 

t.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.)  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  t  Include,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements  In  the  two  paragraphs 
show  the  alBant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

RAYMOND  P.  PALMER.  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23rd  day  of  October,  1957. 

NATHA.N  LESTER  WHITTEN 
<My  commission  expires  Feb.  6,  1940) 


Some  Facts  About 

Basic  Education  in  India 

By  SHAMSUDDIN 
B.  A.,  B.  T.,  M.  Ed., 

Dongargaon,  Dist.  Durg,  M.  P.  India 


SOME  ONE  has  said,  “Great  talents 
have  some  admirers,  but  few 
friends.”  When  the  talented  soul 
in  Gandhiji  at  Shegaon  came  forward 
with  his  novel  scheme  of  Basic  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  first  sight,  it  took  the  Public 
by  surprise.  Gradually  onwards  some  be¬ 
came  his  admirers,  but  only  few  could 
become  his  friends.  The  first  reception 
and  welcome  accorded  to  it  was  in  the 
form  of  protests.  Gandhiji  was  asked  to 
explain  and  elaborate  his  scheme. 
“Wardha  Educational  Conference”  and 
“Zakir  Hussain  Committee  Report”  fol¬ 
lowed  and  they  threw  more  light  on 
the  ideology  of  Basic  Education. 

Gandhiji  was  quite  aware  of  the  glar¬ 
ing  defects  of  the  present  system  of 
education  in  the  country.  He  knew  that 
the  child  is  given  such  academic  and  I 
theoretical  knowledge  which  his  brain  is 
not  willing  to  receive.  By  education  he 
meant  an  all-round  drawing  out  of  the 
best  in  the  child  and  man  ....  body, 
mind,  and  spirit.  Literacy  is  neither  a 
beginning  nor  an  end  of  education,  it 
is  only  a  means.  He  was  also  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  India  is  the  problem  of  money. 

Self-Supporting 

In  one  of  the  articles  in  “Harijan” 
under  the  caption  "The  Education  Puz¬ 
zle.”  he  wrote  ....  "The  cruelest  irony 
of  the  new  reforms  lies  in  the  fact  that 
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we  are  left  with  nothing  but  the  hquor 
revenue  to  fall  back  upon  in  order  to 
give  education  to  our  children.”  Peo¬ 
ple  were  pu/.zled  to  think  over  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  our  education  is  to  continue 
on  the  liquor  revenue.  We  should  start 
drinking  if  we  want  to  educate  our  chil¬ 
dren.  To  try  to  solve  this<  puzzle, 
Gandhiji  took  the  risk  of  suggesting  that 
education  should  be  SELF-SUPPORT¬ 
ING.  He  gave  a  system  which  is  at 
once  inexpensive  and  also  in  consonance 
with  the  needs  of  our  vast  rural  popula¬ 
tion.  The  fundamental  features  of  the 
Basic  Education  system  of  education  are 
as  follows: 

The  scheme  is  based  on  non-violence 
in  the  form  of  removal  of  exploitation 
and  removal  of  cultural  deterioration. 
Free  and  compulsory  education  for  seven 
years  beginning  from  the  age  of  seven. 
Mother  tongue  to  be  the  medium  of 
instruction.  Process  of  education  to 
centre  round  some  form  of  manual  and 
productive  work  in  the  shape  of  craft. 
All  intellectual  training  to  be  given 
should  as  far  as  possible  centre  round 
the  central  handicraft  chosen  with  due 
regard  to  the  environment  of  the  child. 
The  aim  is  to  bring  out  the  moral,  ra¬ 
tional  and  physical  capacities  of  the 
child  through  the  industry  taught. 

The  Central  Advisory  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  appointed  a  committee  in  the 
year  1938  under  the  chairmanship  of 
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Hon.  B.  G.  Kher  to  scrutinise  the  new 
scheme  of  Basic  Education.  At  its  first 
meeting  Dr.  Zakir  Hussain  answered 
the  criticisms  put  forth  against  the 
scheme.  He  said:  — 

"The  scheme  can  be  self  sufficient. 
The  experiment  is  actually  worked  out 
in  W'ardha  and  it  is  seen  that  besides 
educating  the  child,  the  scheme  can 
yield  sufficient  monetary  return  involved 
in  working  out  the  scheme.” 

"For  removing  the  difficulty  about 
teachers,  we  can  open  numerous  train¬ 
ing  centres  for  the  training  of  teachers.” 

As  for  the  criticism  that  the  scheme 
is  made  for  villages,  he  said  that  India 
fives  in  villages.  Our  primary  concern 
is  rural  area.  Through  them  we  can 
gradually  approach  the  urban  area. 
Towns  can  wait  till  we  improve.  As  for 
religious  education.  Dr.  Zakir  Hussain 
said  that  India  had  no  one  state-religion 
hence  there  is  great  practical  difficulty 
of  introducing  religious  education. 
Moreover,  Wardha  scheme  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  equal  regard  for  all  religions. 

Equal  Regard  For  All 

As  for  co-education  Dr.  Zakir  Hus¬ 
sain  said  that  it  is  not  a  compulsory 
feature  of  the  scheme.  As  for  the  theo¬ 
retical  nature  of  the  scheme  Zakir  Hus¬ 
sain  said  that  a  scheme  of  education 
which  has  craft  as  its  centre  can  never 
be  theoretical.  In  the  whole  of  the 
scheme  there  are  two  striking  features 
that  draw  our  attention: 

That  the  system  of  education  is  wov¬ 
en  round  a  craft,  and 

That  the  scheme  is  self  supporting. 

Psychologically  a  child’s  brain  can 
be  active  only  through  work  and  play. 
He  has  special  tendency  to  do  and  undo, 
break  and  mend  something  or  the  other. 
He  is  too  much  fond  of  activity.  The 
child’s  energy  of  activity,  if  not  proper¬ 


ly  directed,  will  run  wild  to  destructive 
channels,  and  will  take  the  form  of  mis¬ 
chief.  His  creative  energy  should  be 
trained  and  guided  instead  of  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  waste.  This  active,  energetic 
and  mischievous  material  of  the  school 
of  today,  which  is  subject  to  constant  re¬ 
buke  and  lash,  will  under  this  Basic 
system  of  education  enrich  the  society 
with  their  gifts  The  child  by  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  the  processes  and  the 
results,  automatically  acquires  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  scientific  thinking.  In  the  basic 
system  of  education  whatever  knowledge 
is  acquired  becomes  a  part  of  his  per¬ 
sonality.  He  develops  into  a  practical 
man  of  the  world.  Moreover,  at  the  age 
of  14  or  15,  a  child  has  remarkable 
capacity  of  grasping  concrete  things. 
His  genius  for  undertaking  abstract 
ideas  and  generalisations  is  strictly  lim¬ 
ited.  'This  is  the  greatest  defect  in  our 
present  education  system.  It  leads  to 
the  crippling  of  his  mind.  In  fact  ob¬ 
jects  and  not  words,  sense  perception 
nor  memory  should  be  the  basis  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  this  is  provided  by  the  new 
Basic  System  of  education. 

Similarly  if  every  boy  or  girl  worked 
not  only  as  a  machine  but  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  unit  taking  interest  in  the  work 
under  expert  guidance  the  corporate 
labour  should  be,  say,  worth  one  anna 
per  hour.  Thus  for  26  working  days  of 
4  hours  per  day,  each  child  will  have 
earned  Rs.  6 /8 /-  per  month.  Our  ener¬ 
gy  and  material  would  be  wasted  if  a 
child  could  not  produce  this  much  mar¬ 
ketable  labour.  Gandhiji  said,  "our  rural 
education  is  to  be  made  self  supporting 
if  it  is  to  be  made  compulsory.  Up  until 
now  our  children’s  minds  are  stuffed 
with  all  kinds  of  information  without 
being  stimulated  or  developed.  Let  us 
now  educate  the  child  through  manual 
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work  ....  not  as  a  side  activity  but 
as  the  prime  means  of  intellectual  train¬ 
ing.” 

In  our  education,  craft  is  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  not  only  as  a  means  of  education  but 
also  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  child 
should  choose  such  craft  as  he  may  be 
able  to  adopt  in  future.  Thus  by  Basic 
Education  the  child  learns  to  produce 
something  making  the  education  self- 
supporting.  To  support  the  school  would 
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be  the  test  of  the  value  of  that  educa¬ 
tion. 

To  conclude  this  education  helps  in 
an  all-round  dra^ving  out  of  the  best  in 
the  child  and  man.  It  not  only  makes  a 
child  a  good  and  an  efficient  citizen 
but  supplies  the  best  type  of  citizens 
fitted  to  society.  It  makes  the  students 
not  intellectual  giants  but  humble  men 
of  the  world  leading  a  pure  and  serene 
life. 


THE  EATON  LITERATURE  TESTS 

By  Harold  T.  Eaton,  A.M. 

Each  test  has  the  new  type  questions  covering  such  points 
as  Character,  Setting,  Plot,  Identification  of  Speeches,  etc. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests  will  save  the  teacher’s  time  and 
accurately  test  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  the  books  studied. 
Keep  a  supply  on  hand  for  emergencies  and  individual  make¬ 
up  examinations. 


A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Franklin’s  Autobiography 
Burke’s  Speech 
Macbeth 
Julius  Caesar 
As  You  Like  It 
Merchant  of  Venice 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
The  Odyssey 
Loma  I^ne 
King  Henry  V 
Silas  Mamer 
Ivanhoe 

'The  Ancient  Mariner 
Treasiue  Island 
Hamlet 

House  of  Seven  Gables 
'The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
Twelfth  Night 
Idylls  of  the  King 

'The  Eaton  Literature  Tests  must  be  good  and  the  prices 
right  because  we  have  sold  nearly  a  million  of  them. 

Prices 

In  quantities  for  class  use:  5  cents  each 
100  or  more,  $4.00  per  hundred 

Single  copies  for  teachers  only _  10  cents  each 

Single  copies  Key - - 10  cents  each 

Keys  supplied  free  with  chus  orders. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

HIN6HAM  MASS. 


Sketch  Book 
Milton’s  Minor  Poems 
Life  of  Johnson 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
Sohrab  and  Rustum 
Spectator  Papers 
Evangeline 

Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration  and  Washington’s 
Farewell  Address 
Browning’s  Poems 
Christmas  Carol 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss 
David  Copperfield 
Carlyle’s  E^y  on  Bums 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn 
Inland  Voyage  and 

Travels  with  a  Donkey 
Courtship  of  Miles  Stanoish 
Snowbound 


Educational  Radio  and  Television - 
Blessing  or  Blight? 

MARGARET  CALHOUN 
2922  Park  Avenue 
IdianapoUs,  Indianna 


Educational  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision — a  blessing  or  a  blight? 
That  is  the  dilemma  which  is  fac¬ 
ing  us  today.  It  is  true,  the  Office  of 
Education  has  been  sponsoring  educa¬ 
tional  radio  since  1931.  Rut  even  today, 
this  medium  does  not  have  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  it  might  in  our  schools.  Al¬ 
though  the  Office  of  Education  has  sim¬ 
ilarly  recognized  television  as  a  suitable 
medium  to  be  used  in  our  schools  since 
1944,  it  is  even  less  commonly  used. 

Radio  is  a  relatively  new  means  of 
communication,  it  is  true,  and  television 
is  virtually  in  the  infant  stages.  But 
communication  itself  is  very  old  indeed. 
For  countless  centuries  men  have  re¬ 
produced  events  or  objects  by  drawing 
pictures,  and  have  related  happenings 
through  songs,  orations  and  plays.  Long 
before  radio,  television,  or  even  the  tele¬ 
graph  were  among  the  dreams  of  man, 
he  found  countless  means  of  communi¬ 
cating,  of  sharing  ideas  and  news. 

As  each  new  method  of  communica¬ 
tion  developed,  certain  changes  in  man’s 
way  of  life  resulted.  Surely  one  would 
recognize  the  vast  significance  of  the 
discovery  of  the  telegraph.  Where  news 
events  were  once  weeks  or  months 
reaching  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  mes¬ 
sages  could  now  be  relayed  across  vast 
continents  and  even  oceans,  in  minutes. 
Radio  brought  about  an  even  greater 
change.  For  now  man  could  hear  not 
only  about  events,  but  could  actually 


hear  history  as  it  was  being  made.  When 
Edward  the  Eighth,  King  of  England, 
abdicated  his  throne,  vast  numbers  of 
us  were  allowed  to  hear  his  voice  as  he 
renounced  his  rights  to  the  Kingdom. 
With  the  coming  of  television,  we  have 
been  given  the  power  to  see  history  in 
the  making,  as  well.  For  the  first  time, 
millions  of  Americans  were  given  a  de¬ 
tailed  picture  of  the  manner  by  which 
our  Presidential  candidates  are  nominat¬ 
ed,  when  the  political  conventions  were 
televised.  Can  those  of  us  who  heard 
and  saw  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
accept  the  Republican  nomination  at 
Chicago  help  but  feel  that  we  too  were 
there? 

Certainly,  we  can  not  deny  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  a  powerful  medium  of 
communication.  True,  there  are  many 
programs  aired  on  commercial  television 
and  radio  of  which  we  do  not  approve. 
But  we  must  remember  that  these  media 
are  costly  to  operate.  They  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  operated  largely  for  profit,  and  it  is 
not  our  individual  privilege  to  choose 
w’hat  is  shown  Cahhough  it  is  our  privi¬ 
lege  to  choose  what  is  watched!")  Many 
of  the  programs  shown  are  not  those  we 
would  wish  for  our  children  to  see.  But 
are  there  not,  at  the  same  time,  many 
valuable  programs  offered  to  us? 

We  must  not  judge  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  solely  by  their  “bad”  elements. 
They  have  too  much  good  to  offer. 

Some  fear  educational  television  be- 
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cause  it  may  “replace”  the  direct  con¬ 
tact  children  get  with  their  teachers. 
Were  not  some  of  these  same  fears  felt 
or  expressed  when  the  idea  of  showing 
films  in  the  classroom  evolved?  As  the 
use  of  educational  films  became  more 
common  and  widespread,  we  began  to 
recognize  them  as  an  essential,  worth¬ 
while  supplement  to  a  good  classroom 
situation.  We  did  not  and  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  “teach”  from  a  film  as  such. 
It  is  rather  an  enriching  experience. 
It’s  true  worth  in  the  classroom  is  only 
as  great  as  the  skill  and  understanding 
of  the  teacher  sharing  it  with  her  stu¬ 
dents. 

We  would  no  longer  argue  that  using 
films  in  the  classroom  is  unhealthy  or 
worthless.  We  now  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  this  medium,  wonderful 
as  it  is,  however,  does  have  definite  lim¬ 
itations.  That  is,  that  it  is  bound  by  cer¬ 
tain  limitations  of  time  and  space.  What 
the  child  sees  and  hears  has  already 
happened. 

With  tthe  introduction  of  radio  into 
the  classroom,  we  can  experience  the 
thrill  of  hearing  important  speeches  and 
events  as  they  are  actually  occurring. 
Through  television,  we  are  given  the 
additional  gift  of  seeing  what  is  happen¬ 
ing,  when  it  is  happening.  Surely,  this 
is  a  medium  of  communication  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  the  history  of  man  I 

Should  we  deny  our  children  the 
right  to  see  and  hear  the  inauguration 
of  their  President,  a  session  of  Congress, 
or  a  great  symphony  orchestra,  merely 
because  there  is  a  chance  that  they  may 
also  see  a  “bad”  program  at  some  other 
time?  It  would  seem  that  it  is  our  job, 
rather,  to  educate  them  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  they  are  radio  and  television 
“wise”,  able  to  pick  and  choose  those 
programs  which  are  worthwhile  and 
still  enjoyable.  And  what  better  way  to 


do  this  than  by  using  these  media  in  the 
classroom?  We  might  as  well  face  it, 
radio  and  television  are  here  to  stay!  As 
with  any  powerful  new  agents,  we  must 
learn  to  work  with  them,  not  against 
them. 

There  was  a  time  when  men  thought 
it  unwise  for  the  masses  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write.  How  many  people  will 
now  support  such  a  hypothesis?  Are  we 
not  now  facing  a  similar  dilemma  as 
we  watch  with  some  awe  the  influence 
that  television,  in  particular,  is  having 
on  our  society?  Just  as  there  are  good 
and  bad  books,  there  are  good  and  bad 
radio  and  television  programs.  That  is 
no  reason  to  condemn  them  all,  to 
“burn  them  at  the  stake.” 

In  addition  to  being  valuable  for  the 
“live  events”  which  they  can  bring  into 
the  classroom,  radio  and  television  have 
other  merits. 

Since  radio  and  television  are  so  pop¬ 
ular  with  our  children,  will  they  not 
sit  up  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
same,  when  introduced  into  the  class¬ 
room?  What  a  wonderful  source  of 
motivation  is  here  offered  to  us.  Any 
teacher  who  has  used  radio  or  televi¬ 
sion  in  the  classroom  must  have  ob¬ 
served  the  increased  interest  of  the 
children  as  they  went  on  to  explore  a 
situation  introduced  by  "Miss  X”  on  the 
radio.  There  is  a  danger,  of  course,  that 
a  poor  teacher  might  consider  her  radio 
"helper”  to  be  doing  the  complete  job, 
and  not  pursue  the  subject  any  further. 
We  would  question  whether  or  not  all 
jobs  were  entered  into  half-heartedly, 
with  the  children  working  at  a  minimal 
level  in  such  a  situation,  however.  Per¬ 
haps  in  such  a  case,  the  "presence”  of 
"Miss  X”  in  this  classroom  would  be  a 
real  blessing,  brief  and  incomplete 
though  her  visit  might  be.  (Such  a  con¬ 
tention  is  not  to  lead  one  to  believe  that 
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we  might  be  able  to  educate  our  chil¬ 
dren  with  inferior  teachers,  with  the 
help  of  “master  teachers”  on  radio  and 
television,  however!  Quite  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  proper  use  of  these  programs 
would  require  a  skilled,  sensitive  teach¬ 
er,  the  kind  we  all  wish  our  children  to 
have.  There  is  no  substitute  for  a  good 
teacher  in  the  classroom.) 

We  might  next  justifiably  ask,  “But 
where  will  we  get  the  teachers  to  do  this 
work?  Won’t  it  require  special  training 
in  the  field  of  radio  and  television?” 

Many  regular  classroom  teachers  who 
have  assisted  in  presenting  such  pro¬ 
grams,  or  have  made  use  of  them,  will 
no  doubt  agree  that  we  will  find  these 
people  by  looking  into  our  own  class¬ 
rooms.  We  are  not  seeking,  after  all, 
merely  to  entertain  our  students  by  the 
use  of  radio  and  television.  A  learning 
situation  can  be  a  pleasure  in  itself,  if 
it  is  well  organized  and  presented  in  an 
interesting,  challenging  manner.  The 
“technicalities”  of  program  production 
should  not  be  the  concern  of  the  class¬ 
room  teacher.  Her  chief  concern  should 
be  the  presentation  of  the  lesson  so  as 
to  capture  the  attention  of  her  listeners. 
Is  this  not  exactly  what  a  good  teacher 
does  in  her  daily  classroom  situation? 

To  be  sure,  as  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  in  this  field 
well  reaUze,  the  teacher  would  need  to 
sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
prepare  her  presentation.  She  would  be 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  adapting 
her  lesson  to  a  large,  unseen  group,  rep¬ 
resenting  extremes  in  individual  differ¬ 
ences  even  greater  than  those  found  in 
her  own  classroom.  She  would  have  to 


adjust  her  presentation  to  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  her  as  well. 

But  would  not  a  few  hours  of  her 
time  be  amply  repaid  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  she  is  extending  her  teaching 
to  perhaps  thousands  of  children? 
Would  not  Miss  Jones,  armed  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  “souveniers”  brought  home 
after  a  summer  of  traveling  and  living 
in  Italy,  have  a  great  deal  to  offer  a 
group  of  children  studying  the  country? 
Surely  her  personal  contact  with  the 
land  and  its  people  would  arouse  more 
interest  than  would  the  cold  black  and 
white  pages  of  a  text. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  look 
back  at  our  schools,  fifty  years  ago.  Now 
take  a  close  look  at  the  advances  we  have 
made  in  our  use  of  educational  aids  in 
the  audio-visual  field.  Is  it  then  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  envision  a  school  room  fifty  years 
from  now,  in  which  the  use  of  television 
is  as  common-place  as  the  use  of  texts? 

Radio  and  television  are  powerful 
media,  to  be  sure.  The  importance  of 
television  in  our  daily  lives  is  increasing 
with  an  awesome  sped.  Whether  it  is  to 
serve  as  a  great  tool  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  man,  as  did  the  printing  press 
so  long  ago,  is  ours  to  decide.  In  our 
hands  it  can  become  a  powerful  means 
of  teaching  a  democratic  way  of  life, 
a  plaything,  or  a  means  of  propaganda 
for  those  who  wish  to  undermine  our 
God-gjven  freedoms.  We  must  allow 
radio,  and  television  as  it  becomes  eco¬ 
nomically  feasible,  to  enter  our  class¬ 
rooms.  Only  then  can  they  become 
useful,  mighty  tools  in  the  hands  of 
democracy. 


Modern  School 


Buildings  are  Diflerent 

By  EMMET  D.  WILLIAMS 
Superintendent  of  Roseville  Schools 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


>r  Y!  this  is  certainly  a 
far  cry  from  the  school  I 
went  to  when  I  was  youngl" 
and  "Don’t  you  wish  you  were  young 
again  and  could  go  to  school  in  a  build¬ 
ing  like  this?"  are  typical  reactions  of 
many  adults  to  our  modern  new  school 
buildings.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
some  who  claim  that  the  new  schools 
are  too  low,  too  open,  too  rambling,  too 
extensive  and  too  expensive. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  reactions 
are  favorable  or  are  unfavorable,  all  can 
agree  on  one  conclusion,  “Modern 
schools  are  different.”  We  may  be  so 
traditional  that  we  cannot  appreciate 
the  new  architectural  designs,  but  we 
must  admit  schools  today  are  more  func¬ 
tional,  are  safer,  are  better  lighted,  are 
better  heated  and  are  better  ventilated. 
Actually  the  new  architectural  look  is 
partially  the  result  of  designs  to  ac¬ 
commodate  newer  lighting,  better  heat¬ 
ing  and  modern  ventilating  systems. 
The  new  look  is  also  the  result  of  build¬ 
ings  designed  to  accommodate  the  edu¬ 
cational  programs  planned  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  will  attend  the  schools.  An¬ 
other  way  of  putting  it  is  to  say  that 
good  schools  are  built  from  the  inside 
out  rather  than  from  preconceived  ideas 
of  what  a  school  building  should  look 
like. 

Function  Dictates  Design 
School  buildings  today  are  not  built 


just  to  house  children.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  accommodate  and  to  facilitate 
the  instruction  that  goes  on  inside.  Let 
us  look  at  what  goes  on  in  a  modern 
educational  program.  Let  us  consider 
what  the  building  must  be  like  to  ac¬ 
commodate  that  program. 

Learning  by  doing  is  being  practiced 
in  our  classrooms  today.  Instruction  is 
geared  to  the  individual  differences  of 
children.  Audio-visual  aids  are  widely 
used.  Remedial  instruction  for  those 
children  handicapped  by  disability  or 
slow  starts  is  part  of  the  work  in  the 
school.  Art  and  music  are  a  part  of  the 
elementary  as  well  as  the  secondary 
school  program.  Health  services  are  re¬ 
quired  for  all. 

What  does  all  this  mean  in  the  el¬ 
ementary  school?  Research  has  shown 
us  the  desirability  of  the  self-contained 
classroom  for  elementary  age  children. 
In  general,  then,  what  should  the  el¬ 
ementary  school  classroom  be  like? 

This  classroom  must  be  larger  than 
the  traditional  one.  It  must  allow  for 
individual  and  group  work  with  con¬ 
crete  materials.  It  must  be  flexible  in 
its  arrangements  so  that  every  curricu¬ 
lum  activity  can  be  handled  within  it 
since  the  children  are  under  their  one 
teacher  for  the  total  day’s  activities.  It 
must  provide  space  for  storing  and  for 
displaying  many  books  and  other  in¬ 
structional  materials.  It  must  provide 
facilities  for  the  use  of  various  art  media. 
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These  art  materials  in  some  instances 
require  special  storage  facilities.  Library 
shelving,  work  counters,  storage  cases, 
movable  furniture  and  large  bulletin 
board  spaces  are  some  of  the  things  that 
make  a  modern  classroom  different 
from  a  traditional  one. 

Today’s  elementary  school  contains 
more  than  classrooms  that  are  different. 
Spaces  are  provided  for  more  specialists 
than  in  the  schools  of  yesterday.  There 
is  the  health  suite  for  the  nurse.  There 
are  offices  and  workrooms  for  the  special 
and  remedial  teachers.  There  are  offices 
for  the  administrative  personnel  and 
places  for  storing  records  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Kitchen  and  lunchroom  facilities 
are  a  part  of  the  school.  Playroom  and 
physical  education  facilities  are  re¬ 
quired.  All  these  spaces  needed  for  to¬ 
day’s  educational  program  make  the 
functional  design  of  new  elementary 
buildings  different. 

High  School  Functions 
Greatly  Increased 

A  modern  high  school  plays  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  role  in  education  from  that  which 
the  secondary  school  of  earlier  times 
performed.  Whereas  the  high  school 
.  was  first  conceived  as  an  institution  to 
train  the  intellectually  capable  boys  and 
girls  for  college,  today  it  is  a  school  for 
all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  It  still 
must  do  well  its  original  function.  In 
addition,  it  offers  pre-vocation al  and 
vocational  education  for  those  not 
headed  for  the  universities.  It  also  gives 
general  education  and  citizenship  train¬ 
ing  to  all. 

Special  departments,  each  with  its 
unique  function  and  extensive  equip¬ 
ment,  are  a  part  of  today’s  high  school. 
Science,  business  education,  industrial 
arts,  home  making,  music,  art  and  phy¬ 
sical  education  are  examples  of  instruc¬ 


tional  areas  each  requiring  different 
space  treatment  and  special  furniture 
and  equipment.  Then,  too,  the  library 
in  today’s  schools  has  increased  func¬ 
tions  to  perform.  It  is  not  only  the  re¬ 
pository  of  books  and  magazines,  but  it 
is  the  material  center  for  the  storing 
and  distribution  of  countless  new  teach¬ 
ing  aids  such  as  pictures,  records,  tapes, 
films  and  illustrative  tools.  With  the 
passing  of  the  traditional  study  hall,  the 
library  has  also  become  a  research  study 
center  as  well  as  a  free  reading  area. 
Changes  in  library  design  have  naturally 
followed  these  changes  in  function. 
Instructional  Practices  Have  Changed 
Educational  practices  that  have 
proved  to  be  successful  in  elementary 
school  instruction  are  now  having  an 
impact  upon  teaching  in  the  high 
schools.  More  research,  reading,  doing 
and  experimenting  by  the  students  is 
taking  the  place  of  lecturing  by  the 
teacher.  Flexible  classroom  furniture 
arrangements,  work  and  conference 
tables,  ample  books  and  supplies  storage 
spaces  and  large  bulletin  boards  are  as 
necessary  in  a  modern  high  school  class¬ 
room  as  in  today’s  elementary  school¬ 
room.  Each  room  needs  to  be  equipped 
for  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  and 
other  modern  instructional  tools.  'This 
means  a  number  of  electrical  outlets, 
window  darkening  shades  or  blinds, 
wall  hangers  for  maps  and  screens  and 
good  acoustical  treatment.  Truly  the 
classrooms  in  today’s  high  schools  need 
to  be  as  different  as  do  the  rooms  in  our 
new  elementary  schools.  Only  then  do 
they  really  function  to  improve  instruc¬ 
tion  and  thus  the  education  of  our 
youth. 

New  Junior  High  School  Organization 
Changes  Buildings 

Recently  the  junior  high  school  has 
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been  undergoing  deep  organizational 
changes.  Originally  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  young  teen-age  group 
of  students,  it  somehow  came  to  ape  the 
highly  departmentalized,  traditional 
senior  high  school.  After  falling  into 
disfavor  among  many  parents  and  edu¬ 
cators,  it  received  the  study  and  atten¬ 
tion  needed.  Clarification  of  function, 
reorganization  of  curriculum  and  im¬ 
provement  of  instructional  practices  are 
making  the  junior  high  school  really 
help  students  make  the  transition  from 
elementary  to  senior  high  school  and  it 
is  beginning  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
teen-age  youngster  it  serves. 

The  newer  practices  in  the  junior 
high  school  dictate  changes  in  interior 
space  designs  in  the  new  buildings. 
Large,  flexible  classrooms  similar  in  de¬ 
sign  to  good  elementary  school  rooms 
are  needed  to  facilitate  good  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  “block”  or  "core”  program. 
Consequent  changes  in  the  flow  of  stu¬ 
dents  through  the  building  dictate  dif¬ 
ferent  co-ordination  of  spaces  within  the 
school.  Emphasis  on  experiences  com¬ 
mon  to  the  needs  of  all  students  changes 
the  layouts  of  special  departments  from 
that  found  in  senior  high  schools.  The 
well  designed  junior  high  school  of 
today  is  truly  different  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  one. 

Advances  In  Engineering 
Dictate  Change 

We  pride  ourselves  on  the  technologi¬ 
cal  age  in  which  we  live.  We  accept 
radical  engineering  discoveries  and  we 
demand  their  incorporation  in  our  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  in  all  other  types  of  power 
machines  we  use.  We  continually  anti¬ 
cipate  better '  radio  and  television  re¬ 
ceivers.  We  expect  better  highways  and 
‘bridges  because  of  engineering  advances 
and  the  use  of  more  efficient  construc¬ 
tion  techniques.  New  discoveries  and 


advances  in  engineering  knowledge 
have  made  great  improvements  in  the 
lighting,  in  the  heating  and  in  the  ven¬ 
tilating  systems  for  buildings.  These 
advances  make  feasible  and  desirable 
changes  in  building  design.  We  should 
not  only  anticipate  different  school 
building  design  to  accommodate  engi¬ 
neering  advances,  but  w‘e  should  de¬ 
mand  it  of  architects. 

Knou'ledge  Of  Improved  Lighting 
Dictates  New  Building  Designs 

The  perfecting  of  the  fluorescent 
light  and  improved  knowledge  of  what 
is  involved  in  good  school  room  lighting 
has  made  possible  radical  changes  in 
school  design.  Complete  reliance  on 
natural  lighting  dictated  the  old  two- 
to-one  classroom  width-to-height  ratio 
which  up  to  very  recently  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  nearly  all  state  school  building 
codes.  For  example,  a  twenty-four  feet 
wide  classroom  required  a  twelve  foot 
ceiling  height.  Classrooms  had  to  be 
rather  long  and  narrow  or  if  wide,  had 
to  have  unduly  high  ceilings.  Improved 
artificial  lighting  fixtures  and  hi-Iateral 
or  double  unilateral  natural  lighting 
have  out-dated  these  old  rigid  classroom 
dimension  requirements.  Functional, 
wide  classrooms  with  low  ceilings  have 
now  dictated  low,  wide  school  buildings. 

An  understanding  of  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  low  light  differentials  in 
surrounding  areas  for  the  reduction  of 
eye  fatigue  has  also  greatly  changed  the 
appearance  of  the  modern  classroom. 
Light-colored  floors,  light-colored  furni¬ 
ture  and  soft  colors  on  wall  surfaces  are 
needed  to  reduce  light  reflection  differ¬ 
ences  within  the  classroom.  Roof  over¬ 
hangs  and  new  types  of  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  shading  devices  are  being  used  to 
reduce  the  light  intensities  of  the  win¬ 
dow  surfaces  and  to  cut  sky  glare. 
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Heating  And  Ventilating  Advances 
Make  Possible  New  Building  Lay-Outs 

Heat  can  now  be  quickly  and  e£El' 
ciently  distributed  over  long  distances 
even  from  low  pressure  steam  boilers. 
The  perfection  of  the  return  vacuum 
pump  bterally  helps  create  steam  as  well 
as  to  pull  it  quickly  through  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  return  hnes.  Continuous  fin 
radiation  has  replaced  the  old,  noisy, 
inefficient  steam  radiator.  Automatic 
thermostatic  controls  closely  guard  the 
temperature  in  each  classroom  or  work¬ 
ing  space. 

The  perfection  of  high  velocity  air 
fans  has  also  helped  make  possible 
new  types  of  building  and  room  ventilat¬ 
ing  systems  efficient  to  operate  even  in 
spread-out  buildings.  A  smaller  room 
volume  of  air  is  now  required  per  per¬ 
son  in  a  classroom  in  order  properly  to 
control  body  heat  radiation  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  necessary  odor  elimination. 

Peripheal  heating  tunnels  make  pos¬ 
sible  and  feasible  on-slab,  on-grade 
construction  of  schools  even  in  the  cold¬ 
est  climates.  In  other  words  school 
buildings  can  now  be  efficiently  heated 
and  ventilated  regardless  of  height  or 
shape.  This  allows  for  wide  variances 
in  school  lay-out  design  to  meet  the  de¬ 
sired  local  educational  program  and  to 
accomodate  the  site  conditions  and  the 
community  environment  into  which  the 
school  must  fit. 

New  Materials  Give  Schools 
Different  Look 

One  of  the  maxims  for  efficient  school 
construction  is  to  use  locally  produced, 
easily  available  materials.  Steel  and 
concrete  structures  in  the  East  and  all¬ 
wood  buildings  in  the  Northwest  make 
sense.  Pre-fabricated  materials  built 
with  mass  production  techniques  today 
o£Fer  the  best  opportunities  for  lower 


cost,  quickly  constructed  schools.  Glazed 
structional  units,  aluminum  windows 
and  frames,  enameled  insulated  wall 
panels,  combination  acoustical  and  rigid 
construction  ceiling  panels,  glue-on  tile 
sheets  and  standard  types  of  factory 
constructed  casework  are  just  a  few 
examples  of  the  new  types  of  building 
materials  used  in  school  construction. 
When  well  chosen  and  judiciously  used, 
these  new  materials  give  both  beauty 
and  utility  to  the  building.  Thus  the 
building  gets  a  different  appearance 
inwardly  and  outwardly. 

Steel,  concrete  and  wood  framing 
materials  are  often  left  exposed  in  the 
new  schools,  especially  in  the  one-story 
structure.  While  often  this  is  done  in 
the  interest  of  economy,  a  new,  honest 
look  is  given  to  the  building.  Then,  too, 
materials  that  serve  double  duty  are 
often  used.  Soft  wood  paneling  doubling 
for  bulletin  boards  or  acoustical  panels 
doing  the  same  job  give  the  school  room 
a  different  look,  beautiful  and  function¬ 
al. 

As  school  repair  and  maintenance 
costs  have  risen,  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  long  time  upkeep  expense  of 
certain  types  of  building  material.  Tbe 
total  cost  of  a  school  building  must 
include  initial  cost  plus  upkeep  and 
maintenance  over  the  life  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  Often  cheap  initial  construction 
proves  to  be  expensive  to  maintain.  Con¬ 
versely  more  expensive  initial  construc¬ 
tion  may  prove  to  be  low  cost  because  of 
minimum  upkeep  needs.  This  reahza- 
tion  has  led  to  the  use  of  impervious 
types  of  permanent  finish  materials  in 
such  interior  locations  as  corridors  and 
lavatories.  When  well  chosen  as  to  col¬ 
or  and  type,  these  hard  finish  or  glazed 
materials  give  a  lasting  beauty  to  a 
school  interior  and  the  maintenance 
cost  is  practically  nil. 
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Architectural  Styles  Are  Changing 

Architecturally  speaking  the  school 
is  no  longer  considered  a  monument  to 
some  ancient  culture  or  a  landmark  to 
be  made  visible  for  blocks  or  miles 
around.  Schools  today  are  designed  for 
children  and  their  use  and  are  built  to 
blend  into  their  surroundings.  Simple, 
straight  lines  have  taken  the  place  of 
elaborate  facades  and  high  parapet 
walls.  The  outdoors  and  the  indoors  are 
blended  and  are  often  jointly  used  for 
instructional  purposes. 

Lightweight  framing,  light  wall  con¬ 
struction,  exposed  structure  and  com¬ 
bination  ceiling  and  roof  decks  have 
made  low,  one-story  schools  as  economi¬ 
cal  to  build  as  multi-story  structures. 
One  story  buildings  are  safer  for  child- 
dren  and  they  are  easier  to  administer 
unless  they  become  too  extensive.  They 
lend  themselves  to  the  economical  con¬ 
struction  of  wide  rooms  and  thus  to  the 
building  of  the  functional,  ^juare  class¬ 
room.  One  story  construction  also  lends 
itself  to  the  use  of  various  ceiling  and 


multi-lateral  natural  lighting  schemes. 
Low  buildings  fit  into  modern  home  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  thus  blend  nicely  into 
residential  areas. 

When  restricted  site  sizes  or  large 
student  populations  dictate  multi-story 
schools,  even  these  schools  are  not  overly 
high  and  unsightly  buildings.  On-grade 
construction,  low  classroom  ceilings  and 
simple  lines  give  even  the  multi-story 
building  that  sweeping  look  that  makes 
the  schools  today  different,  externally 
as  well  as  internally. 

Free  and  varied  use  of  color  makes 
the  modern  school  a  delight  to  children 
and  a  source  of  wonder  to  parents.  Too 
often,  though,  we  are  prone  to  criticize 
the  beautiful  because  we  associate  love¬ 
liness  with  high  cost.  We  forget  that 
color,  correct  use  of  materials  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  when  properly  blended,  give  a 
beauty  that  is  basic  and  lasting.  Our 
modern  schools  have  it.  It  truly  makes 
them  different.  Yet,  it  is  something  for 
which  we  thank  the  architects  and  de¬ 
signers,  but  for  which  we  pay  the  build¬ 
er  nothing  extra. 


A  Formula  for  Guidance  Services 

By  HELEN  BRYANT  BARRY 
Coker  College 
Hartsville,  S.  C. 


IN  RECENT  YEARS  guidance  has 
come  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  school. 
Services  of  this  kind  should  begin  prior 
to  a  child’s  entrance  into  school  and 
should  continue  throughout  his  school 
life,  with  placement  and  aid  to  entrance 
into  institutions  of  higher  learning  as 
a  part  of  the  service.  With  diversified 
present-day  educational  opportunities 
and  a  growing  knowledge  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  individual  differences  and 
human  development,  the  school  stands 
in  a  {X)sition,  never  before  possible,  to 
render  service  to  the  total  life  of  a  pupil. 
The  complexity  of  modern  occupational 
life  demands  it;  the  growing  philosophy 
of  education  supports  it;  the  importance 
of  human  relations  compels  it. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  spread  of  the 
movement  that  many  school  systems  are 
still  in  the  process  of  analyzing  possi¬ 
bilities  to  adapt  principles  and  experi¬ 
ences  observed  elsewhere  to  fit  their 
own  needs.  The  size  of  school  systems, 
at  this  point,  does  not  matter.  For  some 
of  the  best  work  is  being  done  in  small 
schools  and  some  of  the  weakest  in  large 
schools,  though  this  is  not  usually  the 
case.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there  is  little  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  importance.  As  a  consequence, 
competent  guidance  has  become  second 
only  to  instruction. 

Definition  of  Guidance  Services 

Guidance  consists  not  of  something 
separate  but  rather  of  a  whole  directed 


program  and  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
who  are  a  part  of  the  adult  group  con¬ 
nected  with  or  concerned  with  the 
school.  It  must  go  beyond  this,  however. 
Guidance  depends  upon  professional 
skill,  and  mature  judgment.  The  con¬ 
sideration,  therefore,  must  be  one  which 
deals  with  the  ideals  of  a  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  as  these  ideals  are  modified  and 
adapted  to  suit  individual  schools  and 
school  systems. 

Guidance  services,  then,  include  ( 1 ) 
all  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  state 
and  county  organization  which  help 
the  administration  within  a  single  school 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  constituency; 

(2)  administrative  and  instructional 
training,  cooperation,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  an  accepted  guidance  program; 

(3)  and  counseling  as  a  distinct  service 
by  all  qualified  to  render  such  within 
the  school. 

Basic  Elements  of  a  Guidance  Program 

In  the  consideration  of  any  guidance 
program  for  a  school,  certain  basic  ele¬ 
ments  must  be  considered.  Upon  con¬ 
sulting  the  more  successful  and  exper¬ 
ienced  authorities,  one  finds  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  most  practical: 

(1)  Guidance  services  are  to  be 
made  available  for  all  pupils. 

(2)  Tbe  gathering  of  objective  pupil 
data  is  essential. 

(3)  Variations  within  the  individual 
and  among  individuals  are  sig¬ 
nificant. 
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(4)  The  guidance  program  should 
be  organized  so  that  it  makes 
the  maximum  contribution  to 
the  entire  school  program. 

(5)  Counseling  should  enable  the 
individual  to  evaluate  himself 
and  his  responsibilities,  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  a  course  of  action, 
and  actively  and  positively  to 
follow  a  plan  in  regard  to  his 
decision. 

(6)  Guidance  should  encourage  pu¬ 
pils  to  develop  ability  in  self¬ 
guidance. 

(7)  The  responsibility  of  a  guidance 
program  should  be  centered  in 
a  qualified  and  trained  person¬ 
nel. 

Functions  of  the  Guidance  Program 

It  must  be  stated  as  a  general  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  functions  of  the  guidance 
program  must  be  determined  by  the 
needs  of  the  pupils.  Only  by  making  a 
careful  study  of  the  individual  may  such 
goals  be  decided.  The  pupil  must  un¬ 
derstand  his  own  needs,  and  the  coun¬ 
selor  will  formulate  basic  principles  up¬ 
on  which  to  aid  the  pupil  to  solve  his 
problems  with  proper  decisions  and 
plans. 

One  purpose  of  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram,  whether  country-wide  in  organ¬ 
ization  or  purely  school-centered,  is  to 
provide  information.  This  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  teachers,  in  part,  through 
their  regular  class  program  and  confer¬ 
ences.  However,  much  additional  well- 
selected  and  purposeful  material  should 
be  distributed  by  the  administration, 
guidance  council,  or  guidance  experts. 
This  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  in¬ 
cluding  individual  and  group  counsel¬ 
ing,  career  days,  and  other  special  em¬ 
phases. 

A  second  function  is  the  actual  coun- 


sehng  process.  Adequate  physical  facil¬ 
ities  are  needed  and  proper  hterature. 
This  presupposes,  also,  that  there  are 
trained  members  of  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  to  fulfill  this  need.  A  counseling 
time  and  opportunity  must  be  provided 
and  pupils  encouraged  to  come  with  a 
mature  presentation  of  the  problem  to 
be  discussed,  then  led  to  make  the 
changes  within  themselves  which  are 
desirable. 

However,  education  is  not  merely  the 
result  of  what  the  individual  does  for 
himself.  If  this  were  so,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  guidance.  There  are  other 
determining  factors  in  the  development 
of  a  person’s  life.  So  it  is  that  through 
a  direct  and  positive  program,  guidance 
is  direction,  even  assistance. 

Placement  is  another  function  of 
guidance,  enabling  the  graduating  stu¬ 
dent  to  adjust  to  the  next  situation  in 
life.  This  may  be  accomplished  best  by 
a  well-organized  council  working  in 
close  relationship  with  community  agen¬ 
cies.  A  person  to  whom  this  one  definite 
responsibility  has  been  assigned  aids  in 
the  coordination  and  success  of  this  ser¬ 
vice.  Most  schools  which  have  a  guid¬ 
ance  program  include  as  a  major  area  of 
endeavor  a  vocational  guidance  program 
through  which  occupational  information 
may  be  distributed,  aptitude  tests  ad¬ 
ministered  and  interpreted  to  the  pupils, 
programs  planned  in  assemblies  and 
elsewhere,  and  distributive  education 
taught  with  opportunity  for  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  followed  by  placement  assist¬ 
ance. 

Still  another  function  of  the  guidance 
program  is  that  of  testing.  This  begins 
upon  entrance  into  school  and  progress¬ 
es  with  the  pupil  until  his  graduation. 
The  selections  of  the  tests  are  based  up¬ 
on  the  (1)  age  of  pupil,  (2)  state  of 
progress,  (3)  use.  Besides  the  tests. 
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records  are  gathered,  combined,  and 
used  by  the  guidance  personnel.  All  of 
these,  plus  the  tests,  compose  the  pu- 
pil’s  cumulative  permanent  record.  In¬ 
cluded  are  health  records,  records  of 
academic  progress,  .social  progress,  case 
history,  and  anecdotal. 

In  a  limited  article  all  functions  of  a 
guidance  program  could  not  be  consid¬ 
ered.  The  broad  principle  underlying 
any  plan  or  program  as  it  is  inaugurated 
must  be  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
a  balanced  individual,  equipping  him 
to  meet  life  both  satisfactorily  and  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Initiating  and  Sustaining  a  Guidance 
Program. 

Before  beginning  a  guidance  pro¬ 
gram,  a  pre-program  inventory  should 
be  taken  to  estabhsh  facts  regarding  the 
necessity  for  such  a  program  and  the 
potentialities  within  the  school  to  ad¬ 
minister  it  successfully.  A  good  check 
list  should  be  used  to  determine  the 
readiness  of  a  school  to  develop  guid¬ 
ance  services. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  several  preliminary  meetings 
should  be  arranged  to  consider  the  en¬ 
tire  problem.  Subsequent  meetings  with 
parents,  representatives  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  others  may  be  advisable.  From 
these  meetings  should  evolve  a  pre¬ 
organization  committee  whose  duty 
would  include:  CO  exploring  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  setting  up  a  guidance  pro¬ 
gram,  (2)  enlisting  the  support  of 
those  who  will  be  involved  with  the 
program,  and  (3)  suggesting  a  plan  of 
organization. 

Following  this  would  be,  of  course, 
the  actual  implementation  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  program.  In  some  cases  a  guidance 
council  is  established.  In  others,  the 
superintendent  appoints  members  who 


will  serve  with  the  program.  Many 
methods  are  used  in  the  initiation  of  the 
services  of  guidance,  each  suitable  for 
the  particular  school  or  system. 

In-Service  Education. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  education 
exists  because  of  the  newness  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  guidance  work.  This  train¬ 
ing  must  be  continuous  and  must  pro¬ 
vide  information  concerning  changes  in 
needs  and  new  developments  in  meth¬ 
ods. 

The  kind  of  preservice  or  in-service 
training  given  depends  upon  the  school 
or  school  system.  Basic  essentials  of  the 
training  of  any  counselor  include,  of 
course,  a  college  degree,  teacher  prepar¬ 
atory  courses  in  the  fields  of  education, 
sociology,  psychology,  and  a  natural 
bent  toward  counseling. 

Types  of  in-service  training  include: 
extension  courses,  offered  by  institu¬ 
tions  of  teacher-training;  on-campus 
courses  taken  in  summer  sessions  at  a 
chosen  university';  field  service  training 
which  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
school  p)ersonnel  to  have  a  course  of 
study  within  its  own  school,  taught  by 
some  members  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  or  others  qualified  to  teach 
such  a  course;  and  actual  learning 
through  observation. 

Forms  of  Organization. 

( 1 )  The  centralized  form  is  centered 
about  a  group  of  “experts”  who  are 
trained  in  guidance  activities  and  tech¬ 
niques,  and  all  of  the  services  in  this 
area  are  administered  and  coordinated 
by  this  group.  Usually  there  is  a  central 
guidance  office  from  which  most  of  the 
program  emanates.  Whether  this  plan 
is  adopted  or  not,  it  is  usually  recog¬ 
nized  that  coordinated  activity  is  es¬ 
sential,  with  the  duties  of  each  person 
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concerned  with  the  guidance  program 
well  defined.  However,  we  must  admit 
the  interdependence  of  guidance  func¬ 
tions  and  the  distribution  of  these  func¬ 
tions  in  any  scheme  of  guidance. 

(2)  The  noncentralized  form  of 
guidance  confines  the  duties  of  counsel¬ 
ing  primarily  to  the  teachers.  Under 
this  system  usually  the  method  is  in¬ 
formal  and  non-directive  in  type  and 
shows  httle,  if  any,  coordination. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  a  form 
combining  both  of  these  types  or  mid¬ 
way  between  is  most  usually  advisable, 
for  each  has  advantages  as  well  as  dis¬ 
advantages.  There  is  danger  in  too  elab¬ 
orate  an  organization,  yet  contradictory 
advice  and  duplication  may  be  avoided 
by  the  noncentrahzed  plan. 

In  each  school  the  personnel  services 
need  to  be  synthesized  by  a  central  per¬ 
son  and  definite  responsibilities  for  all 
parts  of  the  work  assigned  to  particular 
workers.  The  nominal  head  always  is 
the  principal.  If  he  is  not  trained  in  per¬ 
sonnel  work,  he  may  delegate  to  a 
specialist  major  duties,  but  he  remains 
keyman  of  personnel  work  within  the 
school.  The  person  to  whom  responsi¬ 
bility  is  assigned  should  be  trained  and 
competent  and  released  from  at  least 
one  half  of  all  other  work.  This  person 
also  must  be  coordinator  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  guidance  services,  physical  re¬ 
sources,  and  counseling  activities. 

State  and  County  Cooperation. 

While  the  final  decisions  pertaining 
to  and  the  organization  of  a  guidance 
program  rest  with  each  school,  most 
states  aid  considerably  in  the  process  by 
providing  leadership  and  cooperation. 


This  is  expressed  in  printed  hterature, 
personnel  training,  conferences  for 
planning,  and  in  various  consultation 
capacities.  General  goals  and  coordin¬ 
ated  efforts  lead  to  unity  and  furnish 
example  and  encouragement. 

Within  the  county,  especially,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Instruc¬ 
tional  Services,  most  systems  are  able 
to  receive  various  services  as  aids  to  the 
counsehng  and  guidance  program. 
Many  smaller  schools  depend  upon  per¬ 
sonnel  from  these  units  to  administer 
and  score  the  tests  used,  to  provide  as¬ 
sembly  programs,  to  suggest  emphases 
on  guidance  and  personal  growth,  to 
aid  in  the  organization  of  student  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  help  with  placement. 
Materials  are  sent  out  and  various  statis¬ 
tics  are  gathered  and  used  by  the  gui¬ 
dance  consultants  of  the  larger  unit, 
also. 

Drawing  upon  these  services,  observ¬ 
ing  other  programs  over  the  county, 
carefully  formulating  educational  phil¬ 
osophies,  and  supported  by'  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  helpful  citizenry,  the  individ¬ 
ual  school,  however  small,  is  equipped 
to  attempt  a  splendid  program  of  guid¬ 
ance.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  guidance  program  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  through 
direction  and  experience  from  the  initial 
orientation  into  each  new  level  through 
the  following  up  on  students  who  leave 
upon  graduation  to  enter  the  business 
world  or  to  enter  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  so  that  each  child  may  pro¬ 
gress  and  achieve  his  highest  level  of 
personal,  civic,  and  occupational  com¬ 
petence. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Garry  Cleveland  Myers 


Dr. GARRY  CLEV'ELAND  MYERS  supposed  he  could,  that  Ending  in  him- 
and  Caroline  Myers — a  hus-  self  mental  powers  he  had  never  known 
band  and  wife  team — have  made  he  had,  that  bringing  out  of  his  own 
substantial  contributions  to  education  head  much  he  had  never  discovered 
over  the  years.  Their  unique  dialogues  there,  can  be  very  great  fun  for  the 
before  meetings  of  parents  and  teachers  child. 

have  been  acclaimed  widely.  Through  So  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  CHILDREN 
his  syndicated  daily  column.  Dr.  Myers  is  fun  with  a  purpose,  an  educational 
has  interpreted  educational  practices  purpose.  A  part  of  this  purpose  is  to 
for  parents.  He  is  an  active  associate  ready  the  non-reading  child  to  learn  to 
editor  of  EDUCATION  and  his  first  read,  to  help  the  beginning  reader  get 
article  in  EDUCATION  appeared  in  the  hang  of  reading  and  enjoy  success 
April  1917.  in  the  early  steps  of  reading;  also  to  help 

HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  CHILDREN,  a  the  reading  child  at  any  stage  to  read 
magazine  for  children  widely  used  in  better.  The  emphasis  is  on  meaning, 
schools  and  homes,  is  edited  by  Dr.  and  amplified  with  pictures  of  familiar  or 
Mrs.  Myers.  It  aims  to  provide  young-  partly  familiar  things  and  activities,  and 
sters  from  three  to  twelve  with  a  wide  stimulated  by  challenges  to  think  and 
varied'  of  fun.  While  some  of  this  fun  reason  by  using  w'hat’s  already  in  the 
consists  of  smiles  and  laughter,  most  of  youngster’s  head, 
it  is  of  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  nature.  HIGHLIGHTS  also  aims  to  impart 
HIGHLIGHTS  assumes  that  being  able  useful  information,  not  around  the 
to  think  and  create  more  than  he  ever  Ripley  type  but  around  facts  added  to 
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those  about  which  the  child  already  has 
some  familiarity.  It  aims  to  supplement 
regular  school  learning  and  to  stimulate 
imagination  and  creation. 

In  contrast  with  violence  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  exposed  to  in  some  comic 
books,  and  in  many  programs  on  the 
air  and  movie  screen,  HIGHLIGHTS 
avoids  suggestions  of  violence.  Without 
being  prissy,  it  aims  to  exalt  the 
preciousness  of  persons  and  to  further 
good  mental  health  and  human  kind¬ 
ness. 

Purposely,  the  broad  range  of  inter¬ 
est  appeal  and  difficulty  of  reading  in 
HIGHLIGHTS  takes  account  of  the 
wide  individual  differences  in  interests, 
abilities,  and  skills  among  children  at 
home  and  at  school.  While  much  of 
each  issue,  even  in  the  same  feature  is 
within  the  grasp  of  the  nonreading 
child,  practically  none  of  it  is  infantile. 
Many  of  the  selfsame  features  and 
stories  aim  to  be  attractive  both  to  the 
listening  child,  three  to  seven,  and  to 
the  reading  child,  eight  to  twelve.  In 
the  family  of  several  young  children, 
HIGHLIGHTS  enables  the  older  child 
to  read  to  the  younger,  amusing  this 
child  usefully  and  furthering  his  own 
reading  skills;  and  the  whole  family  to 
have  fun  together. 

Applied  throughout  this  publication, 
is  the  psychology  of  positive  suggestion, 
beginning  with  every  child’s  wish  to 
feel  worthwhile  as  a  person;  wish  to 
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seem  to  be  as  old  in  years  as  he  really 
is,  or  older;  wish  to  grow  up;  wish  to 
enjoy  achievement  and  be  likable  and 
have  many  friends. 

Words  like  should  and  ought  and 
should  not  and  ought  not  are  avoided 
in  HIGHLIGHTS  except  when  said  by 
another  child  looked  up  to.  Parents  and 
teachers  are  portrayed  in  words  and 
pictures  always  as  attractive  persons. 
Through  positive  suggestion,  moreover, 
the  users  of  HIGHLIGHTS  are  moti¬ 
vated  to  want  to  do  right  and  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  safe  and  healthy  ways;  to  act  un¬ 
selfishly,  with  due  regard  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others.  Furthermore, 
through  positive  suggestions,  the  child 
is  led  to  see  that  to  pray  and  worship 
God  are  proper  things  to  do.  His  atten¬ 
tion  is  turned  toward  the  imperishables, 
and  “a  person’s  wealth  does  not  consist 
of  the  abundance  of  things  which  he 
possesses.” 

Yet  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  CHIL¬ 
DREN  is  nonsectarian.  The  child  is 
led  to  feel  and  act  kindly  toward  per¬ 
sons  who  are  different  from  him  in  re¬ 
ligion,  race,  or  nationality.  Besides,  he 
is  led  to  feel  himself  a  kind  neighbor  to 
all  persons  of  the  world.  Familiar  Eng¬ 
lish  words  are  often  presented  as  they 
are  said  in  different  languages  around 
the  world.  And  the  universal  language 
of  pictures  drawn  by  children  of  other 
countries  often  appears  in  HIGH¬ 
LIGHTS.  (E.  A.  B.) 
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Backwardness  In  Reading.  By  M.  D.  we  locate  a  child’s  undeveloped  skills?  A 


Vernon.  Cambridge  University  Press.  32  East 
57th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York.  1957. 

M.  D.  Vernon,  author  of  three  classic  vol¬ 
umes  on  visual  perception  and  reading,  has 
published  a  new  study  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  Backwardness  in  Reading  (Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  1957).  In  this  well- 
documented  book.  Psychologist  Vernon  traces 
the  development  of  visual  and  auditory  per¬ 
ception  as  a  basis  for  learning  phonic  skills, 
critically  evaluates  causes  of  reading  disabil¬ 
ities,  and  considers  the  "cure  of  reading  dis¬ 
ability."  'This  readable  book  merits  study  by 
psychologists,  educators,  and  others  concerned 
with  the  prevention  and  remediation. 

— (E.  A.  B.) 

Reading  In  Action.  International  Read¬ 
ing  Association  Conference  Proceedings, 
Vol.  2.  Nancy  Larrick,  editor.  New  York, 
Scholastic  Magazines,  1957.  $2.00. 

Reading  in  Action  is  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
port  of  the  Second  Aimual  Conference  of  the 
International  Reading  Association.  It  reflects 
some  of  the  best  current  thinking  concern¬ 
ing  both  accepted  and  controversial  practices, 
present  trends,  acknowledged  problems,  and 
continuance  of  research  in  the  field  of  read¬ 
ing.  The  reading  program  from  kindergarten 
through  college  is  subjected  to  thoughtful 
appraisal  with  emphasis  on  approaches,  meth¬ 
ods,  and  techniques  that  have  brought  about 
rewarding  achievement.  Practical  suggestions 
abound  throughout  the  report. 

Some  of  the  questions  which  are  discussed 
are  the  following.  What  do  we  know  about 
children’s  interests  and  how  they  change  as 
children  develop?  What  is  the  relationship 
between  mass  media  and  children’s  reading 
interests?  How  can  we  develop  a  program  to 
meet  these  interests?  How  can  we  evaluate 
and  select  the  right  books?  How  can  we  chal¬ 
lenge  the  interests  and  capacities  of  the  gift¬ 
ed?  How  can  we  maintain  continuous  devel¬ 
opment  of  reading  skills  from  the  readiness 
stage  throughout  the  high  school?  How  can 


college  student’s  undeveloped  skills?  How 
shall  we  develop  basic  skills?  How  shall  we 
improve  comprehension?  What  part  does 
listening  play  in  the  development  of  reading 
comprehension?  How  does  reading  relate  to 
the  whole  language  program?  How  much  and 
what  reading  can  we  expect  from  the  men¬ 
tally  retarded?  What  diagnostic  and  remedial 
methods  are  being  used  for  the  retarded 
reader? 

In  what  sense  do  authors  give  of  them¬ 
selves  in  writing  books  for  children?  What  is 
action  research?  Why  is  it  needed?  What 
standards  should  be  met  in  action  research? 
How  can  we  better  prepare  teachers  of  read¬ 
ing  through  the  college?  Through  in-service 
training?  What  is  the  rdle  of  the  reading  con¬ 
sultant?  What  is  the  P.T.A.  doing  and  what 
more  can  it  do  to  further  the  success  of  the 
reading  program?  Not  even  the  parents  are 
left  out  of  this  amazing  coverage. 

May  Hill  Arbuthnot,  Sterl  A.  Artley, 
Jeanne  Chall,  William  S.  Gray,  Leland  B. 
Jacobs,  Emmett  A.  Betts,  Arthur  Traxler, 
May  Lazar,  Margaret  McKim,  Irving  Lorge, 
Russell  Stauffer,  Jordan  L.  Larson,  and  Ger¬ 
trude  Whipple  are  just  a  few  of  the  more 
than  a  hundred  reading  specialists  whose 
contributions  make  this  report  merit  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every  teacher  of  reading.  It 
will  also  find  its  place  in  up-to-date  school 
libraries. 

Dr.  Linda  C.  Smith 
Associate  Director 
The  Betts  Reading  Clinic 

Why  Teach?  Edited  by  D.  Louise  Sharp. 
New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1957. 
240  p.  $4.00. 

In  this  age  in  which  the  critical  shortage  of 
teachers  bears  tragic  testimony  to  the  status 
of  teaching  as  a  profession,  it  is  heartening 
to  read  a  constructive  and  inspirational  book 
such  as  Why  Teach?  edited  by  D.  Louise 
Sharp.  The  editor,  a  Dean  of  Women  and 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education  at 
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Central  Michigan  College,  tells  us  that  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  book,  she  wrote  to  outstanding 
people  in  many  fields  to  secure  their  personal 
viewpoints  on  teaching  and  teachers  because 
she  “felt  the  need  for  inspirational  material 
in  the  field  of  teaching.”  In  describing  her 
motivation  in  the  Preface,  she  states  her  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  not  enough  to  appeal  to  the 
Nation's  youth  merely  by  emphasizing  the 
serious  shortage  of  teachers!  it  would  seem 
wise  also  to  stress  "the  values  in  teaching  as 
a  career.”  Thus  in  her  book  she  has  accentu¬ 
ated  the  positive  aspects  of  teaching  as  a  pro¬ 
fession — not  the  poor  salaries  but  rather  the 
income  in  terms  of  satisfactions  to  be  derived 
from  the  job.  The  result  is  an  excellent,  en¬ 
thusiastic  collection  of  essays  in  which  many 
teachers  and  individuals  influenced  by  tea¬ 
chers  attest  to  the  fact  that  teaching  is  a 
challenging  adventurous,  and  richly  reward¬ 
ing  career. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  book  are  the 
warm  and  wonderful  words  which  teachers 
had  to  say  about  their  chosen  profession. 
John  Lester  Buford  gives  profound  evidence 
of  his  commitment  to  teaching  in  a  refrain 
which  recurs  throughout  the  book  when  he 
tells  us,  "If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  would 
choose  teaching.  Knowing  what  I  know  now, 
I  would  choose  it  even  more  enthusiastically 
than  I  did  when  I  started  in  a  rural  school 
38  years  ago.”  Mary  Ellen  Chase  writes  viv¬ 
idly  of  the  students  who  have  given  her  “the 
best  life  anyone  could  have.”  Harry  Over- 
street  speaks  of  teaching  as  "a  privilege  and 
a  delight”  and  adds  that  if  life  "like  a  waiter 
in  an  inn”  were  to  ask  him  "What’ll  you  have 
now?”  he  would  reply,  “More  of  the  same.” 
Author-teacher  Helen  C.  White  remarks  that 
throughout  the  years  “the  teacher  discovers 
that  he  comes  to  receive  more  than  he  ever 
gave.”  Dr.  M.  F.  Ashley  Montagu  summarizes 
his  views  with  a  lofty  tribute  to  his  calling: 

’To  lead  and  to  cause  to  grow,  to  be  led 
in  turn  and  thus  to  grow  in  oneself, 
what  greater  satisfaction  can  there  be? 
Teachers  are  the  unacknowledged 
legislators  of  the  world;  they  are  in¬ 
struments  of  purposes  greater  than 
themselves — the  noble  purposes  with 
which  they  can  inspire  their  pupils. 
What  a  challenge.  What  a  privilege.” 
These  meaningful  statements  from  men  and 
women  for  whom  teaching  has  been  a  stimu¬ 


lating  and  satisfying  experience  are  supported 
by  vivid,  moving  and  sometimes  humorous 
personal  experiences  which  make  this  book 
most  fascinating  reading. 

Teachers  are  not  the  only  contributors  to 
this  well-balanced  collection.  It  is  enlighten¬ 
ing  to  read  the  thoughtful  comments  of 
people  from  all  professions  and  all  walks  of 
life — Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Marion 
Mill  Preminger  (whose  teacher  was  Albert 
Schweitzer),  Howard  Lindsey,  Judge  Harold 
R.  Medina,  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  Helen 
Keller,  Sam  Levenson,  college  student  Eliza¬ 
beth  Evans — who  write  enthusiastically  about 
the  effect  which  teachers  have  had  on  their 
thinking  and  living. 

The  tributes  to  teaching  as  a  profession 
which  are  presented  in  this  book  are  a  major 
inspirational  contribution  at  a  time  when, 
as  Jacques  Barzun  has  remarked,  "teaching 
is  not  a  lost  art,  but  the  regard  for  it  is  a 
lost  tradition.”  It  is  hoped  that  this  book 
with  its  forceful  message  will  reach  and 
influence  those  who  are  looking  questioning- 
ly  at  teaching  as  a  futrire  career  as  well  as 
those  who  are  looking  critically  at  it  as  a 
profession. 

Evelyn  M.  Willson 
Assistant  Professor 
Newark  State  Teachers  College 

Racial  Discrimination  And  Private 
Education.  By  Arthur  S.  Miller.  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  1957.  $3.50. 

Administrators  and  boards  of  directors  of 
private  schools  will  want  to  read  this  book 
to  find  out  some  of  the  problems  that  they 
might  face  in  regards  to  educational  racial 
discrimination.  Mr.  Miller,  a  lawyer,  has  re¬ 
stricted  himself  primarily  to  the  legal  aspects 
yet  has  written  in  language  easily  understood 
by  all.  In  this  volume  the  author  discusses  the 
private  school  system,  government  and  pri¬ 
vate  sanctions  against  integration,  the  public 
nature  of  private  education,  and  limitations 
in  grants  and  gifts.  In  addition  he  gives  his 
own  appraisal  of  the  situation  as  he  sees  it 
today.  A  most  timely  book  in  relation  to  the 
current  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  situation. 

Jerome  Leavitt 
Portland  State  College 
Portland,  Oregon 
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The  Child  In  The  Educative  Process. 
By  Daniel  A.  Prescott.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill. 
1957.  $6.50. 

Sixteen,  and  more,  years  of  continuous 
experimentation  with  ways  of  helping  teach¬ 
ers  to  achieve  an  adequate  understanding  of 
individual  children  in  their  own  classrooms 
are  behind  this  helpful  volume.  Dr.  Prescott, 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Child  Study  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  is  one  of  our 
leading  authorities  in  the  field  of  child  de¬ 
velopment.  A  major  purpose  of  this  book  is 
to  describe  a  specific  three-year  program  of 
child  study  activities  by  in-service  teachers. 
Dr.  Prescott  enlivens  his  report  by  some  ex¬ 
cellent  case  studies  presented  against  a  back¬ 
ground  analysis  of  sound  educational  theory 
and  concrete  classroom  happenings.  The 
four  parts  of  the  book  logically  divide  the 
subject:  Part  One  presents  the  philosophical, 
social,  and  scientific  assumptions  upon  which 
the  educative  process  must  rest;  Part  Two 
analyzes  the  knowledge  and  skills  a  teacher 
must  possess  in  order  to  understand  his  pupils 
as  individual,  developing  persons;  Part  Three 
offers  a  theoretical  scientific  explanation  of 
human  behavior,  development,  and  adjust¬ 
ment;  Part  Four  describes  practical  steps 
which  various  school  systems  are  taking  to 
implement  philosophy  and  theory. 

— William  P.  Sears 

Guidance  For  Today's  Schools,  by 
Charles  R.  Foster,  published  by  Ginn  and 
Company,  represents  one  of  the  best  guidance 
texts  available  with  respect  to  its  emphasis 
upon  utilization  of  community  resources  and 
the  classroom  teacher’s  r61e  as  the  chief 
guidance  worker  in  the  school. 

The  author  stresses  the  importance  of 
using  many  community  agencies  and  offers 
techniques  for  utilization  of  these  valuable 
resources.  It  is  necessary  he  points  out,  for 
the  guidance  service  of  the  school  to  co-ordin¬ 
ate  its  program  with  the  several  guidance 
agencies  in  the  community. 

Due  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  work  of 
the  skilled  counselor,  but  classroom  teachers 
are  held  to  be  in  a  position  to  be  most  help¬ 
ful  in  guiding  children  and  youth.  With  the 
book’s  emphasis  upon  community  resources, 
the  author  points  out  that  parents,  employ¬ 
ers  and  friends  have  an  important  rdle  to 
play. 
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Dr.  Foster  has  emphasized  guidance  as  a 
means  to  social,  educational  and  vocational 
effectiveness.  This  effectiveness  can  best  be 
secured  by  team  effort  toward  the  better  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  pupil.  He  points  out  that 
guidance  takes  place  in  the  classroom  through 
extracurricular  activities,  and  through  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  home,  community,  and  in 
the  world  of  work. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  vocation¬ 
al  effectiveness,  with  suggested  plans  and 
techniques.  Interest,  values,  abilities  and  ap¬ 
titudes  are  analyzed,  with  tests  and  other 
means  of  evaluating  individual  characteris¬ 
tics  which  match  job  requirements.  Such 
specific  techniques  as  career  day,  college  days, 
the  guidance  club,  occupational  surveys  and 
assembly  programs  have  been  particularly 
well  handled.  The  author  also  sets  forth 
needed  training  for  guidance  workers  and 
points  to  the  importance  of  careers  in  student 
personnel  work. 

Guidance  For  Today's  Schools  is  well 
suited  for  use  in  university  courses,  in-service 
training  programs  and  for  use  by  community 
guidance  agencies.  The  book  follows  accepted 
theory,  is  well  grounded  in  its  utilization  of 
research  and  presents  many  practical  ways  of 
improving  school  and  community  guidance. 
Emery  Stoops 
Head,  Department  of 
Educational  Administration 
University  of  Southern  California 

Are  You  Listening?  By  Ralph  C. 
Nkhols  and  Leonard  A.  Stevens.  N.  Y. 
McGraw-Hill.  i957*  $3'75* 

The  skill  of  listening  is  carefully  studied 
in  this  challenging  little  book.  Although  lis¬ 
tening  is  an  ancient  art,  opportunities  for  its 
profession  today  are  enormously  multiplied. 
In  education,  in  politics,  and  in  business,  the 
importance  of  listening  cannot  be  too  greatly 
stressed.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  lis¬ 
tening  far  exceeds,  in  most  cases,  any  other 
human  activity.  Are  You  Listening?  presents 
the  new  techniques  of  listening  and  shows 
how  disastrous  poor  listening  may  be.  Here 
are  tests  to  establish  listening  ability,  informa¬ 
tion  on  efficient  note  taking  while  listening, 
and  suggestions  for  improving  the  teaching 
of  listening  in  the  schools.  An  excellent  book 
for  school  administrators  who  have  to  do  a 
tremendous  amount  of  listening. — W.  P.  S. 
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Hie  Eaton  Book  Report  System  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  eiid  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  pennanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  (or  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100.  fl 

Eaton*Palmer  Workbool^  in  Litetmtura:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Qties,  Silas  Marner,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Himdreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Singly 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders.  ° 

Fiotorial  Literature  ICapt:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  En^sh  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Map  of  American  Literature,  in  colors  $1.50. 
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Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  firequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful^ with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  Like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment 

Teaching  Diaoritkal  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

'  Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Hewspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  35  cents. 

tm 

Kingsley  Outlines  Studies  in  Litenttnre.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  c«eful  study  of  the  classics.. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 
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